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Heineken tastes tremendous 

IMPORTED HEINEKEN. IN BOITLES, ON DRAFT AND DARK BEER. 




A Christmas Tradition 

for him 
for her 


LANVIN 


A. Lanvin Gift Set $11.00: Eau de Lanvin Mist. Ousting Powder. Available in Arpege and My Sin, B. Lanvin Duo $6.00. Eau Arpege and 
Eau My Sin. C. Lanvin Gift Set $5 00 Eau Arpege. Shaker Dusting Powder. Also available in My Sin. D. Lanvin Atomiseur $8.00.4 oz., $5.00. 2 oz. 
Available in Arpege and My Sin E. Lanvin Gift Set $8.00. Eau My Sin, Perfume Purser, Shaker Dusting Powder, Hand Soap. Also available 
in Arpege. F. Perfume: Arpege or My Sin. From $8.50. G. Monsieur Lanvin Cologne: $5.00, H. Monsieur Lanvin Gift Set $5.00: Cologne, Alter 
Shave Moisturizing Tonic. V 1972 unviv pabfums 



Good looks.Good works.Greaf price... 
at only 2 5.75 


We've taken our popular butane auto- 
matic Comet and made it better ... at a 
new low price. Comet/88. . .trim, rugged, 
lightweight. . .with distinctive metal band. 
Fully automatic. Fuels in seconds . . . lights 
for months. Fingertip adjustable flame . . . 


perfect for pipes, cigars and cigarettes. 
Spare flint storage. Top swivels for easy 
replacement of sparkwheel and flint. 

RONSON 

DIFFERENT BY DESIGN AND BETTER BECAUSE OF IT 
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Thanksgiving is over, hut the 49ers, Falcons and Rams are 
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As Atlanta enters the Ice Age, the Flames are off and 
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Ohio Stale, brought to a boil by the pregame oratory of 
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It was strictly show biz when Muhammad faced west and 
fought some would question that — Bob Foster 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc.. 541 North 
Fairbanks Court, Chicago, 111. 
60611: principal office Rockefeller 
Center. New York. N.Y. 10020; 
James R. Shepley. President; 
Richard B. Me K cough. Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear. Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago, III. 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department. Otta- 
wa, Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United Slates, Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI 2.00 a year, military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world $8.50 
a year; all others $16.00 a year. 
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Next week 

THE BIG TEN IS BIG TIME in 
basketball again. As the season 
begins, Curry Kirkpatrick dis- 
courses on Minnesota's Ron 
Behagen, Michigan's Campy 
Russell and a rough league. 

A SHOWDOWN for the AFC 
Central Division champion- 
ship sets the upsurging Pitts- 
burgh Stcclcrs against the tra- 
ditionally victorious Cleveland 
Browns. A report by Ron Retd. 

THE MO VERS AND SNA KERS 
of pro basketball arc caught in 
the act by John Zimmerman's 
camera, while Peter Carry 
pens the masterful maneuvers 
of the Squires' Julius Erving. 


© 1 972 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE 
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TOM SHAW 

Avco Open Champion 1969 
Doral Open Champion 1969 
Hawaiian Open 
Champion 197 1 

Bmg Crosby National 
Pro-Am Champion 1971 
Touring Professional. 
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“In My Business 
My Slacks 
Must Fit... 
Must Be 
Comfortable!” 


“Matter of fact, once you’ve seen 
yourself in a pair of Sansabelt II 
No-Quit Knits by Jaymar you’ll know 
what I'm talking about. The unbe- 
lievable comfort of Sansabelt II 's 
unique stretch webbing is at the 
waist. There’s never been a slack that 
gives more— more comfort, more 
fashion, more confidence!” 

Sansabelt II No-Quit Knit Slacks by 
Jaymar are fashioned of 100% Da- 
cron, the big name in the automatic 
wash and dry polyesters. In any num- 
ber of great colors and patterns . . . 
for on the greens or on the go. And 
in these days when you always seem 
to pay more for less, Sansabelt II is 
the slack to slip into when you want 
to step out! 

Incidentally, ask your favorite retailer 
about the Sansabelt II guarantee. 
Jaymar-Ruby, Inc., Michigan City, 
Indiana 46360. 



SANSABELT H 

A JAYMAR* SLACK 
of 100% DACRON’ 

Made by people who care for people . , . who care* 



Sansabelt II Slacks shown SJ0. 
Other Sansabelt II Slacks from $26. 


• Reg. applied for 
® DuPont's reg. T.M. 

■0 1972 Jaymar-Ruby. Inc. 



Jaymar Slacks available at these and 5,000 other fine stores coast to coast . . . 
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ChRistmAS past 



ChRistmAS pResent. 


We’ve eliminated that oldtime job of re- 
placing batteries. 

All Craig portable cassette recorders 
are available with optional rechargeable 
batteries. 


And our 2623 model eliminates a whole 
batch of buttons. One simple "T” control 
handles all operations. 

Christmas, rah ! 


PORTABLE CASSEHE-RECORDE^S 

fun It be with 


CRAIG CORPORATION. 921 W. Artesia Blvd., Compton, Calif. 90220 Phone (213) 537-1233 



take to the air! 
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There s still time for you to get a gift of Sports Illustrated to your 
friends for Christmas -just take to the air. 

Airmail the attached postage-paid order card today. And as soon as 
we get your order, well take to the air. too. * 

We ll airmail beautiful Sports Illustrated gift announcements direct to " 

. , the people on your list— in time for Christmas. 

fTT* Vr And then well knock ourselves out to get their 
first issues on the way to them in a hurry. 

'-lii There's no better way to solve your last-minute gift 
problems. Because Sports Illustrated is the perfect gift 
for any sports lover, covering every sport under the 
sun with yards of great color pictures and the sa wiest 


sports reporting anywhere. 

Long after other Christmas gifts are put 
away or lost and forgotten, your friends will 
I still be enjoying Sports Illustrated. For 
I 52 weeks of the coming big sports year. 

So don't throw away this chance to finish 
I off your Christmas shopping with a 
L flourish. Pass us your airmail order today 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR CHRISTfflAS 




on General Radio Company’s sound level meter. 


even quieter 65 decibels. 


At 60 mph this 1973 Ford 
rode quieter than an airborne glider. 


Quiet is the sound of a well-made car. 



1973 Ford LTD 2-door Brougham shown above with optional white sidewall tires, deluxe wheel covers, deluxe bumper group and vinyl root. 


In a test held at Lake Elsinore in Southern 
California, this 1973 Ford LTD actually 
rode quieter than an engineless glider. 
You'd expect a car that rides that quiet to 
be well made in every sense of the word. 

The ’73 LTD features a strong frame, 
a new suspension geometry and computer- 
tuned body mounts. All are important 
functions in LTD’s quiet, luxurious ride. 


Outside, the LTD has been completely 
restyled for 1973. There are power front 
disc brakes, power steering and automatic 
transmission. All standard. 

And you have the option to personalize 
your LTD with such items as a power sun- 
roof and the new Power Vent Window. 

See the beautiful ’73 LTD at your Ford 
Dealers now. 


FORD LTD 




BOOKTALK 

In his novel, "Semi-Tough." Dan Jen kins has 
a bestseller all about pro football, kind of 

W hai has happened, of course, is that 
our own Han Jenkins has gone and 
written himself a bestseller about a couple 
of down-home football placers with Ni l 
moves and Fort Worth philosophies : u seems 
most everybody likes it except maybe for 
one or two tootie-fruities who never smelled 
the inside of a locker room or let it loose at 
an all-skate. And the Ms. New 'f ork Cits 
Sophistication types who snilf that Scmi- 
Tnunh lAtheneum. S'.'J.M is not only rac- 
ist. but sexist. 

Such surface observations are understand- 
able since the hook does dwell on the bawdy 
days leading to a Super Bowl game between 
the Giants and the Jets. Joe Willie has re- 
tired. leaving Fun City pretty much to the 
Giants' star halfback. Billy Clyde Puckett, 
who is talking the thing out. "It used to be 
said," writes Billy Clyde, “that it a white 
stud came along who was as strong as Jim 
Brow n and as quick as Gale Sayers, he could 
get richer than the Matin playing football. 

I suppose I'm just about that person." 

With Billy Clyde reflecting on himself, 
his friends and his beginnings. Semi- t'oim/i 
rambles through a broken licld of personal 
anecdotes and insights relevant in the end 
because they tell as much about IXm Jen- 
kins as about Billy Clyde and his buddy 
Shake Tiller Between them those two have 
created the ultimate fantasy in which eveiy 
game and every girl are won, Shake is also 
into a lull-fledged pursuit of himself. "It 
bothers me." he savs "that all I've ever 
done is be a split end and bleep around " 
(There are a goodly number of words best 
represented elsewhere as bleeps, asterisks, 
stars and exclamation points, j 

Obviously the book has very little to do 
with football It is more Dan's wav of lend- 
ing insight to some of the higbei pursuits 
iif Western man boo/e. broads and chick- 
en-fried steak though >1 you calculated the 
number of times the use »>l "nigger." 
"chink" or "hchc" came to pa-s you might 
think it was some kind of jockstrap Mem 
Kumpf . Billy C lyde warns us very early . how- 
ever. that a lot of things are said |tist to gel 
sour attention, which, I recall, ■* ihc way 
donkeys arc taught. 

The mystery of the book is not whether 
the Giants win this they do in a game 
with more ironies than yards gained r u-fi- 
mg but who gets the girl. She would he Bai- 
bura Jane Bookman, as close to being a 
Number One as there ever was " The book 
is really a love story." Dan admitted over a 
young Scotch recently. Frankly, that made 
me feel pretty good, since I suspected n all 
along. So if the book is neither racist nor 
sexist maybe it is exactly what Barbara Jane 
say* it is, "semi-honest and half-funny 
L vkhv Kmii 



Enjoy all cold 
weather sports! 
KEEP WARM! 


Jon ( Woimiit. AvtiUblt in Gunt ml. 
Sljndoid si/* »nd Jon-E TwinPic 
Jon. I fluid. It's Odoifcss I Go! long tail 
>nj Jin t fluid along with youi Jon t 


Jon 



ALADDIN LABORATORIES. INC. 

620 So Sth Si . Mpls. MN. 5S404 



The Seamless 
Rosewall Racquet 

The racquet that Ken Rosewall 
used to win the 1971 and 1972 
World's Professional Tennis 
Championship Features giant 
sweet spot for better control 
and playability exclusive string 
support system and one-piece 
aluminum frame Grip sizes 4V 
to 4V heavy Ask for it at your 
tennis professional shop or sport- 
ing goods dealer Seamless a 
division of Dart Industries Inc 
New Haven Conn 06503 a 

seam /ess /j 


Executive 

(Mdeqtial 

[pans 

^1500 to s 8500 


A nation wide service used by 
over 20,000 executive and pro- 
fessional men as a quick and 
convenient source of credit, 
either for immediate needs or 
a cr edi t line for future use. No 
collateral " ■ . no embarrassing 
investigation. All details han- 
dled by personal mail in the 
privacy of your ofiice. 

Reference*; 

Tin First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
of Chicago 


Phone. toll free. 800-328-7328 or write 
Mr. T. K. I.milblad 
Executive Loan Director 

m 

Industrial Credit Plan, Inc. 

277 Hamm Building 
St. Paul. Minnesota 55102 



The most delicious gathering of grains, 
nuts and fruits that ever got together in one box. 


Introducing Quaker 100% Natural Cereal. 


The first time you taste it, you’re in 
for quite a surprise. The nutty flavor 
comes from wheat and oats. The crunchi- 
ness comes from chopped almonds and 
coconut. The chewiness comes from 
raisins and dates. The sweetness comes 
from honey and brown sugar. 

An avalanche of those naturally 
good things that have always delighted 
mankind. With all their original taste, tex- 
ture and nutrition intact. 

No synthetics. No mystery ingredients. 

What you read on the box is what 
youseeonyour spoon. Nothing synthetic 
has been added. Nothing natural has been 
taken away. And that’s why Quaker 100% 
Natural Cereal tastes so unusually good. 

The only artificial preservative 
in our box is our bag. 

Unrefined whole grains like the 
ones in Quaker 100% Natural Cereal are 
born with their own natural means of self- 



preservation. Since Quaker doesn't 
process out these natural preservatives, 
we don’t have to add any artificial ones. 

But to insure a perfect inner atmos- 
phere that keeps the crunch crunchy 
and the fruits moist, there’s 
ourtough inner bag. It helps 
lock out the foes of freshness. 

An extraordinary 
cereal that costs no more than 
ordinary cereal. 

Quaker 100% Natural 
Cereal isn't puffed or aerated. 

So there’s less air, and more 
solid food per cubic inch. Which 
is why, though the box is smaller, 
ounce forounce.it costsno more 
than the ordinary breakfast 
cereal. Yet a dose look at 
our table of contents 
shows that it contains 
a host of premium- 
priced ingredients. 


We never really left the farm. 
Quaker didn't make 100% Natural 
Cereal just to jump on the back-to-nature 
bandwagon. 

For 50 years we've been as close to 
the good growing things as 
you can get. The great 
grains, the fruit of the vine, 
honey fiom the flowers. 
So the idea of a natural 
breakfast cereal seemed 
especially refreshing. 

Nothing’s as exdting 
as an idea 

whose time has come. 

Our concept was to 
create a truly modern 
cereal. With all the old- 
fashioned virtues. 

We did. And its time 
has come. 

Quaker 100% Natural Cereal. 




Your money won’t get any From businesses. Prom everyone who 
smarter. But some young people will, realizes how much colleges benefit 
Every dollar makes a difference us all. 
because tuition pays only about a You know the value of college, 
third of thecostofacollegeeducation. And now you know its real cost. 

For the rest, colleges must count Give to the college of your 

on gifts from individuals like you. choice. Now. 


©S3 


Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc, 

() East 45th St.. New York. X.Y. 10017 
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SURPRISE YOUR WIFE WITH 
A LAS VEGAS VACATION. 


Santa’s workshop in Las Vegas is loaded with 
goodies for naughty girls and boys. Stay out late, 
sleep ’til noon, sip some of the old bubbly and play 
hookey from the office. Act today. This offer good 
only until you make your New Year’s resolutions. 
See your travel agent for sleigh reservations and 
deluxe accommodations. 


FOR ME? 


ptoy r,n fye a ! 


las Vegas Convention Authority Advertisement. 




Some of our 
fishing motors 
are hard to catch. 


This 50-mile-an-hour Evinrude 65. 
for example. 

In bass country, where people fish 
for fame and money as well as for 
fun, it's one of the real movers be- 
hind the bass boat revolution. 

It's tournament class all the way. As 
a fishing motor. A ski motor. And a 
world marathon record racing motor. 
It does things better by doing them 
more efficiently. 

Part of the secret is a loop-charged 
powerhead that eliminates the de- 
flector hump on the piston and in 
the combustion chamber. 


Part is a new kind of piston ring that 
seals with combustion pressure in- 
stead of spring tension. 

Part is super-sophisticated exhaust 
tuning that turns exhaust energy into 
usable power. 

It all adds up to more performance 
on less fuel 

Now you can be a hot dog on a hot 
dog budget. 


EVIHRUDE E 

first in outboards 


For tree catalog — write Evinrude Motors 
4 244 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 532T6 




If the world made only one kind of sound, 
we’d make only one kind of tape. 



There are a lot of different 
sounds in the world that are important 
to you. 

There's music, all kinds of 
music. Music you have on when you're 
busy. Music you just want to sit and 
listen to. Very, very carefully 

Recording voices calls for a 
different type of tape. And recording 
sounds may call for yet another. 

Different types of tape are best 
for different types of recording. 

If cassette recording is your 
thing, "Scotch" has one to do it on. 

Start with our Highlander. 

A quality cassette that gives you good 
reproduction at a modest price 
Or for even better sound, 
consider our Extended Range cassette. 
Great for music, great for sounds, 
great for anything. 


For the ultimate in quality, 
discover High Energy cassettes. The 
one that incorporates a major 
breakthrough, cobalt-energized oxide, 
for balanced sound and concert 
hall presence. 

And if your preference is 8-track 
or reel-to-reel recording, you can lay 
your sounds on a full line of "Scotch" 
Brand 8-track cartridges and reel-to- 
reel tapes. There's one that's right 
for you. 

"Scotch" Brand. The 
overwhelming choice of professional 
recording studios. 

They never have to worry about 
what brand of tape to buy. 

And neither do you. ^KIJ 

.1 „ ■IO.IIIIIO ia.MH.Her IN CO fcj CCXPHNY 

"Scotch” Brand Tapes. 

Better tapes you just can't buy. 
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THE SUPER POWERFUL STYLING 
DRYER FROM SCHICK 


If your hair is long and thick, 
get the styling dryer with the drying 
power you need. Samson. 

So powerful, Schick’s new Samson 
makes those hard to get at places 
actually easy to dry. You can bet 
Samson dries your hair fast, too. 

And for styling, Samson has a 
lower speed. And mist spray for 
added styling control. 

Long hair . . . thick hair . . . it’s all 
a breeze for Samson. 

SCHI1 





Live and work 
in places tourists 
only visit. 

Europe, Hawaii, Panama, Alaska, the Far East. 

How many people do you know who can really spend 
some time there? Stay long enough to get to know the people? 
Make friends? Enjoy the special places only natives know? 

Maybe you can. 

Many jobs in today's Army can get you there. 

Jobs we'll train you to do. In almost any field you can 
name. Taught by excellent instructors in good schools with 
the best equipment around. 

Jobs we'll pay you to learn. At a starting salary of $288 
a month. With promotions and raises as fast as you earn them. 
Add free meals, free housing, free clothing, free medical and 
dental care. 

And a 30 days paid vacation every year. Which you 
can spend abroad while stationed there. 

If you are looking for a good job that will take you 
places, send us the coupon, or talk it over with your nearest 
Army Representative. Tfcday’S Army 

wants to join you. 

| Army Opportunities D»ie 

I Dept 200, Hampton, Va 23369 ZSl 4-12-72U 

I I’d like to know more about |ob- training and promotion in today's Army 


* 1972 



Get away from the crowd. 
Get the flavor you want in 
Old Gold Filters. 



SCORECA RD 

Ediltd by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


AWFUL OR LAWFUL? 

A suit to force the National Football 
League to lift the local television black- 
out of the Super Bowl game in Los An- 
geles on Jan. 14 was denied by Superior 
Court Judge David N. Fagleson last 
week. The NFL has said that if all tick- 
ets are sold 10 days before the game, 
there will be a local telecast. The plain- 
tiffs argued that there should be no "sell- 
out" clause at all because a blackout 
discriminated against Los Angeles foot- 
ball fans. The judge held that before a 
violation of the equal-protection clause 
of the Constitution can beclaimed, "You 
have to have a primary right that is 
being impinged upon. The only right 
here is to get a television program piped 
into your house, and I don’t think that 
is a constitutional right.” 

He also held that NBC was within its 
rights in going along with NFL policy, 
and he said he could not lift the black- 
out just to provide entertainment for 
local people. "The NFL has designed a 
product with enormous public interest." 
said Judge Eagleson. "The NFL and 
the team owners have a right to mer- 
chandise the product in any lawful way 
they deem appropriate." 

And a blackout, he decided, was 
lawful. 

PETERSONESE 

One of the fringe benefits of playing 
for the Houston Oilers is listening to 
Coach Bill Peterson, who does things 
with the language that have not been 
heard since Casey Stengel was in his 
prime. After Miami’s Jim Kiick and Lar- 
ry Csonka ran all over his team, Pe- 
terson explained, "We just weren’t com- 
pared for their backficld." Discussing 
strategy, he said. "We're changing our 
doormat this week." Of a limping play- 
er, "He has a chronicle knee injury.” 
Of the Oakland Raiders: "That Oakland 
is tough. They timidate your offense, 
they timidate your defense, they even 
timidate the officials." 

He has said, "This is the crutch of 


the problem" and "Things arc going 
bad. but we’ve got to keep our cools." 
In training camp, he told his squad. 
"We’re all in this together, and don’t 
you remember it.” He also spoke of the 
team’s goal for the year: "Men. I want 
you thinking of just one word all sea- 
son. One word and only one word: Super 
Bowl!" And in the waning minutes of a 
game with Denver, he proclaimed, 
"Don’t you guys think for a minute 
that I’m going to lake this loss standing 
down.” 

One day, reflecting on all the prob- 
lems a coach has in handling the var- 
ious personalities among his players. 
Peterson confessed, "Sometimes I feel 
like that psychiatrist. Frood." 

HEARTBEAT 

A team of researchers at Brigham Young 
University wired two members of BYU’s 
football coaching staff to study their 
heart rates during games. The purpose 
of the tests, the researchers said, was to 
determine the extent of cardiovascular 
stress caused by vicarious involvement. 
As everyone knows, your heart can be 
seriously affected by external stimuli, 
even if you are not engaged in stren- 
uous physical activity. 

The two coaches. Dewey Warren and 
Dick Felt, were first asked to run in place 
on a treadmill for as long as they could to 
determine their maximal heart rates. This 
allowed the researchers to determine lat- 
er how close to the maximum the coach- 
es’ heart rates came under the stress of 
watching a game. F.lectrodes attached to 
the chest were connected to a small trans- 
mitter that sent signals to a receiver. The 
heartbeats were recorded along with a 
play-by-play report of the game, so that 
there would be a precise correspondence 
of heartbeat with up-and-down moments 
on the field. 

The results? Well, no matter how stol- 
id and controlled a coach appears to be 
during a game, his heart is going pit-a- 
pat. In key situations, the heart rate 
jumped to more than 80' , of the max- 


imum achieved during the exnausting 
run on the treadmill, and during a BYU 
loss to Arizona State, Dewey Warren's 
soared to 90 r j . 

The researchers say coaches should 
undergo careful physical examinations 
and then follow a strict training pro- 
gram in order to attain a fitness level 
that will let them withstand the rigors 
of watching a quarterback throw a 
fourth-quarter interception or a safety 
man fumble a punt on his ow n five. 

DREAMS OF GLORY 

American boys used to dream of grow- 
ing up like George Washington or Abra- 
ham Lincoln or maybe even Jack Arm- 
strong, the All-American Boy. But 
Chuck Smith, a 1 2-year-old running back 
and linebacker for the Olde Providence 
Pec Wee team in Charlotte, N.C., says 
he wants to grow' up like Dick Butkus 
of the Chicago Bears. 

"I want to be like Butkus." he says. 
‘Tve liked linebackers ever since I saw 



him play on TV. When I was little, I 
used to watch him a lot. I got the idea 
of playing football then." 

Chuck also likes Dale Lindsey, mid- 
dle linebacker of the Cleveland Browns, 
but that may be because Lindsey is a dis- 
tant relative. He thinks Butkus is mean- 
er looking; even though Lindsey may 
hit as hard — and hitting hard is why 
Chuck enjoys being a linebacker. 

"I like to hit the quarterbacks hard 
enough so they have to sit out the rest 
of the game." he says. “I don’t like the 
other teams’ running backs. They're lit- 

eontinued 
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ENGLISH LEATHER COLOGNE. S3.50 



SCORECARD /muni'll 

lie. and when they get around i lie end 
ii makes me really mad and I hit 'em 
all over the field." 

BACK AND FORTH 

Charlie Morrison coaches soccer and 
hockey at Mount Allison l niversiiy in 
eastern Canada. Coaches who handle 
two spoi ls sometimes run into schedule 
conflicts when seasons overlap, but few 
ever get into the bind Morrison did one 
recent weekend. On Saturday afternoon 
at I p.m. he was with his soccer team 
in Aniigonish, Nova Scotia for a col- 
legiate tournament. It took two 15-min- 
ute overtime periods to do it, but Mount 
Allison won 3- 2 to become eligible for 
the championship game on Sunday. 
While his soccer players rested Saturday 
night. Morrison got into his car and 
drove 1X0 miles to Moncton. New Bruns- 
wick. where his hockey team was play- 
ing in another tournament. It lost 4 3. 
but only after two more overtime pe- 
riods. Morrison got into his car and 
drove back to Aniigonish. There, on Sun- 
day. the soccer team brightened the peri- 
patetic coach’s travels by winning the 
championship 3 2. Too bad about the 
hockey team, but it was probably just 
as well. If they had won Saturday night 
they would have had to play again on 
Sunday, and it is a question whether 
Morrison or his car could have made 


FULL COURT TACKLE 

The Philadelphia Bulletin's Alan Rich- 
man. sentenced to cover the basketball 
76ers (who lost their first 15 and 21 of 
their first 22 games), brightened the 
spoils pages last week with an All-NBA 
football team, based on a poll of 76er 
players. Richman figured a team that 
has kicked away as many games as the 
76ers should know a lot about football. 

Most of the players were serious in 
their selections, although one anony- 
mous voter listed the entire Philadelphia 
team as a suicide squad. He also picked 
Elvin Hayes of the Baltimore Bullets as 
quarterback because "he'd call his own 
play every time." The Most Valuable 
Player in NBA football apparently would 
be Dave C'owcns of the Boston Celtics, 
picked as middle linebacker. "He's vi- 
cious." said one 76er. "He blocks your 
shots and then dives on top of you.” 
Bob Dandridge of the Milwaukee Bucks 
received support as w ide receiver because 
"he runs the down-and-out pattern in 
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the Milwaukee offense." And Wilt 
Chamberlain was picked to hold the ball 
on all placekick attempts. "You'd nev- 
er center the ball over his head." said a 
voter. 

Here are the final selections. Consid- 
ering that basketball players arc gen- 
erally recognized as better athletes than 
football players, and considering the si/c 
and speed of some of these men. maybe 
it wouldn't be a bad football team at 
that: 


Rost i 
Buff 


W R 
QB 


Bust 


John Havlicck 
Klmore Smith 
Bill Bridges 
Wes Unsold 
Bob Kauffman 
Curtis Rowe 
Dave DcBusschcr 
Randy Smith 
Walt Fra/ier 
KB Jo Jo White 

RB Mike Newlin Hou 

DEFENSE 

E Nate Thurmond CiSt 

T Tom Bocrw inkle Chit 

T Willis Reed NY 

L Boh Lanier Dot 

I.B John Brisker Sea 

MLB DaveCowens 
LB Mike Riordan 

CB Jerry Sloan 

CB Keith Erickson 

S Norm Van Licr 

S Don Chaney Bost 

SPECIALISTS 
Punter Mel Counts LA 
Placckickcr Boh Lanier Del 
Holder Wilt Chambc 
Returns Fred Boyd Phil 
Captain. 

Suicide Sq Wali Jones Mil 


6* r 

6’ 4' 


Bost 

Balt 


LA 

Chit- 


245 

240 


A 7' r 275 


I LEFT MY HEART IN OAKLAND 

On one side of San Francisco Bay is 
dull, stolid Oakland. On the other is 
glamorous San Francisco. For years 
Oakland was San Francisco's joke town 
(like Brooklyn for New York and Pe- 
oria for Chicago). Soph istica ted San 
Franciscans liked to quote Gertrude 
Stein when the subject of Oakland came 
up: "There is no there there." 

But with Oakland's determined rise 
in sports. San Francisco is grow ing un- 
easy. Oakland has the world champi- 
rwitlmmf 



Kodak introduces a new Carousel 
projector that always looks its best. 



Or off 


It's the new Kodak Carousel custom H attractive smoke-tinted dust cover, 
projector— one of the quiet ones. You have A built-in lens cover protects the lens, 
a choice of three custom models and a New Carousel custom H projectors 

choice of automatic features: Automatic start at less than $180. Other Kodak 
focus. Automatic timing. Remote control. Carousel projectors from less than $65. 
High-low brightness control. And more. A beautiful gift. On or off. 

When the show S over just snap on the Prices subject to change without notice 

New Kodak Carousel custom H projector. | 

Kodak has a gift for keeping Christmas. ULJ 
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SCORECARD 


onship A's. the conference-leading Raid- 
ers. It has taken the Warriors, it has 
the Seals. And now — this one really 
hurts— the sixth annual Cable Car Clas- 
sic. San Francisco’s annual collegiate 
basketball tournament, will be played 
in the Oakland Coliseum Arena this year. 

Cable Car Classic? In Oakland? Next 
thing you know they'll be calling it Oak- 
land Bay. 

PUTT QUICK 

After Lee Trevino was fined S700 for 
abruptly quitting the Sahara Invitational 
at Las Vegas and another SI 50 for crit- 
icizing officials for not enforcing rules 
about slow play, the voluble golfer of- 
fered some suggestions to help pick up 
the turtlelikc pace of most tournaments. 
The most workable of his ideas seems 
to be one that would stop tour golfers 
from crossing to the far side of the green 
to line up putts. 

"There would be a saving of at least 
30 seconds for every play, or a minute 
and a half for a threesome." Trevino 
said. "Multiply that by 18 holes and 
you've cut almost half an hour from 
the playing time of each threesome." 

Trevino conceded that he has been 
guilty of circling the hole to study the 
break of the green but claimed. "I al- 
ways do it in a hurry." To arguments 
that his proposal would have an ad- 
verse effect on putting, he said. "Not at 
all. If a golfer can't read the green from 
where his ball lies he doesn't have any 
business play ing on the tour.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Errol Mann. Detroit Lion placekicker. 
asked if he was lough enough to help in 
tackling the ballcarrier on kickoff re- 
turns: "Tough enough? Shoot. I barrel 
through there and knock those runners 
right on my fanny.** 

• Bob Schwalbcnbcrg. only member of 
New York University's wrestling team, 
which was depleted by transfers and 
graduations: "I get lonely at practice. I 
am going to have to get the school to 
buy me a tackling dummy so I'll have 
something to compete against." 

• Dave Herman. New York Jet guard 

with nine years experience in pro foot- 
ball. on what he would consider a good 
draft by the Jets: "Every February I 
take a look at the players the Jets have 
drafted, and if I see there are no guards 
among them, then 1 consider that a real 
good draft.” end 
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Give a dependable 

Zippo windproof lighter, 



the lasting gift 


or we fix them free! 

1 . 16701. In Canada: Zippo Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


W1IAT 1)0 DOCTORS RECOMMEND 
FOR RAHIM S IN RAIN? 


Doctors all over the country dispense over 50,000,000 
of these tablets to their patients each year. 


There are many medications a physi- 
cian or dentist can prescribe for pain. 
Some are narcotic, 
many are available 
only on prescription. 

But there is one pain 
reliever, available 
without prescription, 
doctors dispense 
again and again... 

Anacin. 

Each year, doctors 
give over 50.000.000 
Anacin tablets to 
their patients in pain. 

If doctors think enough about Anacin 
to dispense all these tablets, what bet- 
ter recommendation can you ask when 
you are in pain? 

You see, Anacin contains more of 


the pain reliever doctors recommend 
most than any other leading tablet. 

Headache and den- 
tal pain are relieved 
i nc red ibly f ast ; m i nor 
pains of arthritis are 
dependably' eased for 
hours: even the aches 
and pains of colds and 
Hu respond to Anacin. 
So the tension and de- 
pression that can be 
caused by such pain 
will be relieved too. 
And millions take 
Anacin without stomach upset. 

When you’re in pain, why don’t you 
follow the practice of so many doctors 
and take the tablet a doctor might give 
you in his ow'n office. Take Anacin'. 





Amid all the talk about luxury cars, one simple 
fact stands out. Cadillac commands the greatest 
owner loyalty of any American-built car. 
Figures continuously show that the percentage 
at Cadillac owners is among the highest 
in the automobile industry. 

, , // // / The real question is: Why? 

m me wm. 

Why do the overwhelming majority 
of Cadillac owners return to Cadillac 
when they are ready to buy another car? 



Cadillac owners themselves give many reasons. 
Riding comfort. Resale value (traditionally 
the highest of any car built in the land). 
Dependability. I Iandling ease. Quality of 
workmanship. Performance. Durability. Styling. 


But it all seems to add up to one thing— 
owner satisfaction. In the car. And in the men 
who sell and service the car. If you don’t feel 
this kind of loyalty toward the car you are 
presently driving, maybe it’s time you visited 
your authorized Cadillac dealer. 
Maybe it’s time for you to drive a Cadillac. 


< &aMkc 




SOMETHING ELSE 
THE FIGURES SHOW 
One oul of every two 
highway fatalities 
involves the drinking 
driver. One out of every 
two. Please, if you drink, 
don’t drive. Thank you. 

Cadillac Motor Car Division. 
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BATTLE ROYAL 
OF LEFTOVERS 


Thanksgiving is past, but San Francisco, Atlanta and Los Angeles are still 
struggling to see if somebody can win the Turkey Division by RON REID 


W ere they anything so mundane as 
the 1973 full-power, 900-horse, sor- 
ghum-drive, family vinyl top, Ralph 
Nader would have demanded their re- 
call some time ago for erratic perfor- 
mance and defective parts. They have 
been the bane of boosters and bookies 
from Pismo Beach, Calif, to Buford, Ga. 
A graph of their disparate accomplish- 
ments challenges the fever chart of a ma- 
laria victim. They are sometimes superb, 
occasionally impossible, frequently inept 
and, despite it all, suspiciously still con- 
tending for the Super Bowl out of the 
NFC Western Division. 

The subjects of this attention and con- 
cern arc those bumbling, talented, mys- 
terious, manic-depressive football broth- 
ers known as the San Francisco 49ers 
(6-4-1), the Atlanta Falcons (6-5) and 
the Los Angeles Rams (5-5-1) — three 
contenders in search of consistency. Play- 
ing the game the way a bachelor bathes 
the baby, they are sustaining what may 
be the most fascinating race of them 
all, as well as the most perverse. 

It is the peculiar charm of pro football, 
for everyone but the Miami Dolphins, 
that the road toward a division title is 
potholed with defeat, and among legit- 
imate contenders of relative strengths 
an interception wins for you one week, 
a fumble beats you the next. It’s close, 
exciting and to be expected. Not so, how- 
ever, in the NFC West, where a four- 
touchdown win indicates neither skill, 
strength or "finally getting it all togeth- 
er” quite as much as it might suggest a 
subsequent four-touchdown defeat. (Ex- 
hibit A: Los Angeles, a 31-3 loser to At- 
lanta on Oct. 1, routed San Francisco 
31-7 on Oct. 8 before the 49ers crushed 
the Falcons 49-14 on Oct. 29.) Even 
more baffling is the dubious talent that 


each would-be champion has shown 
for losing to an underdog club it rea- 
sonably should have expected to beat 
by some number approaching the cu- 
bical displacement of Totie Fields. (Ex- 
hibit B: Denver stunned Los Angeles 
16-10, Buffalo astonished San Francisco 
27-20 and New England infuriated At- 
lanta 21-20.) 

“We have a tendency to forget how 
erratic other years have been,” Ram 
Coach Tommy Prothro says, “but this 
one has been a little more that way than 
. . . normal. I think one reason is that 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Atlan- 
ta play each other so hard that it's tough 
for a week before and a week after. When 
teams are this evenly matched and one 
of them gets ahead the other team has 
to play their style of football. The prob- 
ability is that this race will come down 
to the last week of the season.” 

Prothro may well be right, and league 
rules do, after all, quaintly require one 
team to win each and every division, 
but the struggling troika has several oth- 
er hurdles before the final weekend. Typ- 
ically, only the day after Prothro of- 
fered his thoughts, his prized defensive 
unit — second best in the whole confer- 
ence — turned belly up in the second half 
of a game against the Vikings. The Rams 
gave up 35 points in that half and 45 in 
the game, which was the way they fig- 
ured out how to lose, since the offense, 
behind Roman Gabriel, unaccountably 
came up with 41 points. 

Gabriel, whose ailing passing arm 
momentarily regained its lethal qual- 
ity, was as confused as the next fellow. 
“This was one of the strangest games I’ve 
ever been in,” he said, * ‘but it’s appropri- 
ate, because it fits perfectly the kind of 
season we're having. We're experiencing 
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all kinds of ways to win and lose.” 

Gabriel found a new way to lose him- 
self this Sunday when he was called for 
grounding a pass late in the game against 
New Orleans, a pitty-pat outfit with the 
25th best record in a 26-team league. 
That forced the Rams to punt from the 
end zone, which set up a Saints’ field 
goal shortly after. New Orleans beats 
L.A. 19-16. (Mark that Exhibit C.) 

“These things just happen," says John 
Brodie, the 49ers’ injured veteran quar- 
terback, who exhibits an insouciant at- 
titude toward the fortunes of football. 
“People draw analogies from scores, but 
there just aren’t any. It’s just football. 
Three or four bounces of that thing can 
change the whole day. All that predic- 
tion stuff bores me. The game is in the 


playing, and this race is in the hat.” 

With that in mind, it will behoove 
the other members of the contenders’ 
club to keep a wary eye on the 49ers, 
who in Brodie’s successor may have dis- 
covered the implausible leader perfectly 
suited to snatch success from an im- 
plausible year. In case you were watch- 
ing a heartburn commercial Thanks- 
giving and missed seeing the 49ers score 
a 31-10 victory over the Dallas Cow- 
boys — the finest performance by any 
NFC West team this season — San Fran- 
cisco’s new leader is a gentle lad named 
Steve Spurrier ( see cover). A Heisman 
Trophy winner at Florida, Spurrier, 27 
now, has been with the 49ers for six sea- 
sons, but he only became a starter late 
this October when Brodie suffered an 

continued 
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BATTLE ROYAL continued 


ankle injury in the last half-minute of a 
loss to the Giants. 

A round-faced blond with delicate fea- 
tures, Spurrier did start some games in 
1969 when Brodie was hurt, but he was 
promptly returned to the bench for 1970 
and last year his entire season consisted 
of four passes and two punts. The fans, 
who in other cities are prone to madly 
implore the coach to send in the second- 
string quarterback as soon as the start- 
er throws back to back incompletions, 
were of no help to Spurrier. For one 
thing. Spurrier’s personality seemed de- 
pressingly devoid of spark, marked with 
a coolness that bordered on the lack- 
adaisical. His arm was also suspect, for 
Spurrier’s passes, both then and now, 
flutter as if filled with helium. 

Ironically, those very facets of Spur- 
rier's character and performance are 
at the heart of his contribution to the 
team's resurgence. Compared to Spur- 
rier, Tom Landry (the Sphinx of Dal- 
las) comes off as a raving madman, but 
where he was once cursed for quiescence. 
Spurrier now is earning praise for being 
cool. As for his passing, he will still 


throw a “swan” or two early in the 
game, but his accuracy improves as the 
day rolls on. In support of these claims, 
there is no better evidence than the over- 
all 4-1-1 record the 49ers have achieved 
since Spurrier became a starter, and the 
Dallas game specifically, wherein Stevie 
Wonder completed 16 of 24 passes (11 
of 13 in the second half) for 177 yards 
and a touchdown. 

Spurrier’s finest work came in the third 
quarter when the 49ers controlled the 
ball for 12 minutes and 10 seconds — 
seven minutes of which were consumed 
in a 94-yard textbook drive that began 
after the opening kickoff and ended with 
a 12-yard scoring toss to Ted Kwalick. 
Spurrier, floating soft passes and lazy- 
looking lobs that would not have taxed 
the grasp of Diana Ross, connected on 
six of seven passes during the march, 
three of which converted third-and-long 
situations into first downs. Moreover, 
Spurrier’s passing enabled the team to 
run against a respectable defense for one 
of the few times this season. 

Coach Dick Nolan’s defensive team 
also contributed a strong performance 




Willie Ellison, the Rams' leading ground- 


and the game’s leading scorer, no less, 
in Linebacker Skip Vanderbundt, who 
came up with two touchdowns. Blitzing 
more than usual, the 49ers caught Dal- 
las quarterbacks nine times and limited 
the champions to 28 plays and 56 yards 
gained in the second half. 

Yet it was a benign mistake that ac- 
counted for the 49ers’ biggest play. Be- 
hind 7-0, San Francisco Linebacker Dave 
Wilcox got mixed up and blitzed when 
he was not supposed to. The move sur- 
prised everybody, particularly Dallas 
Quarterback Craig Morton, who almost 
had his head separated from the rest of 
his person by Wilcox. 

“He didn't see me coming,” Wilcox 
said, “and when a guy gets hit like that 
something happens to the ball.” In this 
case, what happened was that Morton 
fumbled it and Vanderbundt picked it 
up and ran 73 yards into the end zone. 
In the fourth quarter Vanderbundt went 
another 21 yards with an awry Morion 
pass for his second touchdown. 

“I broke my shoulder pads in the first 
quarter,” Vanderbundt explained after- 
ward, “and they fixed me up with some 
wide-receiver pads. I figured if I’m 
dressed like one, I’m going to score like 
one. 1 don’t know, but for some reason 
we play good against good teams, bad 
against bad teams.” 

If that continues to be the case, the 
49ers should have it made if Los An- 
geles decides to play like a good team 




gainer, takes hand-off from Roman Gabriel. 

Monday night (Dec. 4) at San Fran- 
cisco. In many ways, the Rams’ season 
has been more enigmatic than either that 
of the 49ers or the Falcons, for Los An- 
geles has struggled heroically with Ga- 
briel at subpar health. Gabriel’s problem 
is tendinitis in his throwing elbow, a con- 
dition that caused him excruciating 
pain earlier in the year before acu- 
puncture and other medical treatment 
allowed him to grip the football the 
way he used to. 

Against Cincinnati, a team that Los 
Angeles was singularly fortunate to beat 
15-12, the Rams’ game plan was pred- 
icated on the thought that no play would 
require Gabriel to throw the ball more 
than 20 yards. “That was our plan for 
most of the year,” Prothro admits, “but 
he has thrown deep some. I don’t think 
his arm is bothering him now as much 
as it was.” 

Indeed, if he showed little against New 
Orleans this week, there seemed nothing 
wrong with Gabriel the Sunday before 
when he completed 25 of 33 passes for 
240 yards and a touchdown against the 
much better Viking defense. His long- 
est throw, officially, against Minnesota 
was 29 yards, but many of the Rams’ 
quick-out sideline patterns called for 
longer diagonal throws, and he delivered 
them with no difficulty. 

Prothro, who almost surely brings 
more knowledge of the laws of prob- 
ability to his art than any other coach 


in the league, does not rely on emo- 
tional appeal. Nolan, the boss of the 
49ers, is a disciple of the unflappable 
Landry. He sends in plays for Spurrier, 
just as his old mentor does for Craig Mor- 
ton. By contrast, the performance of the 
young, aggressive Atlanta Falcons of- 
ten appears — for better or worse — to 
reflect their coach’s personality more 
than his strategy. Some maintain, in fact, 
that the team is terrified of The Dutch- 
man, Norm Van Brocklin. 

“No, we don’t have any of that here,” 
Van Brocklin replies to any charge of 
intimidation. “We have good morale.” 

He does volunteer the information that 
the Falcons have missed good chances 
to take charge in the West, and perhaps 
the team is a year away. Atlanta’s two 
biggest wins came over Los Angeles, 
when Gabriel was injured, and against 
Green Bay in a quagmire. 

The Falcons may have the best pair 
of defensive ends in the business in 
Claude Humphrey and John Zook — 
who, along with Linebacker Tommy 
Nobis, keyed this week’s come-from-be- 
hind 23-20 victory over Denver — and 


when the running game with Dave 
Hampton and Art Malone works, Quar- 
terback Bob Berry can manage some dev- 
astating tricks with his play-action pass- 
es. Still, Berry earns better marks for 
his courage than his talent. “That guy 
ought to be the highest-paid quarterback 
in football,” said Defensive Tackle Di- 
ron Talbert of the Redskins after At- 
lanta blew a lead to Washington last 
week. “We hit the hell out of him, and 
he kept getting up.” 

If Berry should fail to take Atlanta 
to the title, it will reassure a lot of smug, 
self-appointed authorities who have de- 
creed that he is too short (5' 11*’) for 
a quarterback— just as Spurrier is too 
unemotional for the position. Of course. 
Spurrier will have another problem if 
he should win . He has been such an anon- 
ymous bench warmer for so long that 
he is still listed in the phone book as 
well as the roster. “I must be the only 
49er who doesn’t have an unlisted num- 
ber,” he says. 

After six years of wafting for the call, 
his phone might soon be ringing off the 
hook. END 


Two Falcon former All-Americas, Clarence Ellis and Tommy Nobis ( 60), stop Larry Brown. 
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A NEW 



SOUTHERN RISING 


This time it is in appreciation of a joyous new Ice Age in Atlanta, 
where the expansion Flames are off and blazing and the 
neophyte fans are up and cheering by MARK MULVOY 


W hen General Manager Cliff Fletch- 
er of the Atlanta Flames invited 
Bernie Geoffrion down for a job inter- 
view last spring, he told the former Ca- 
nadien superstar to travel incognito and 
use an alias, something like Pierre Jones 
or Jean-Guy Smith. Geoffrion took 
Fletcher’s advice, in a way. He booked 
his air passage and his hotel room as 
one Boom Boom Geoffrion of Montreal, 
Quebec. “It was the perfect disguise," 
Geoffrion says. "How many people in 
Atlanta had ever heard of Boom Boom 
Geoffrion anyway? Two?" Maybe not 
then, true, but now when Geoffrion 
strolls along Peachtree Street, Atlanta’s 
instant hockey experts stop to shake his 
hand and casually suggest that maybe 
the coach ought to start using Henry 
Aaron on the Flames’ power play and 
Pistol Pete Maravich on left wing. 

In six weeks Atlanta has become a kind 
of Montreal of the South as Geoffrion 
and his upstart NHL expansionists have 
converted thousands of uninitiated 
Georgians — most of whom thought that 
ice was something you dropped into a 
glass before the bourbon — into genuine 
hockey nuts. Last month, on the first 
night hockey was ever played in Atlanta, 
the Flames sold out the magnificent new 
Omni and last Friday night another sell- 
out crowd of more than 1 5,000 came out 
to see Boston’s Bobby Orr— his knees 
sound once again — singlehandedly douse 
the Flames in a 4-0 Bruin victory. For 
their first 1 1 games in Atlanta the Flames 
averaged 11,300 paying spectators, al- 
most double the average crowd for the 
basketball Hawks of the NBA. 

Better yet, though, most nights the 
Flames have been on fire on the ice. As 
the week ended they were playing near- 
.500 hockey and were only four points 
out of first place in the NHL West. "We 


are not trying to kid anyone,” Geof- 
frion says. "We know we cannot beat 
the Bostons and the Montreals and the 
New Yorks, so when we lose to them 
we don’t think about it after the game. 
But I tell my guys that they can beat 
the other clubs — and they do it. We have 
no stars here, no guys who think they’re 
better than their teammates.” 

There were laughs and snickers in At- 
lanta last year when the NHL announced 
that it would expand to the South for 
this season. After all, Atlanta had only 
one ice rink, and that was a bandbox 
called the Igloo with a skating surface 
about half the size of the standard NHL 
rink. Another problem was the city’s 
lack of identity with a game played on 
ice. According to the results of a survey 
ordered by the nine-man Omni Group, 
which owns the Flames, the Hawks and 
The Omni itself, only 2.9% of the peo- 
ple in Atlanta had ever attended a hock- 
ey game and just 30% had watched hock- 
ey on television. 

What these figures meant were: 1) the 
Flames had to sell hockey to the paying 
public, and 2) the Flames could draft 
nobodies and not worry about passing 
them off as authentic major-leaguers be- 
cause the people would not know any 
better. “Actually, we didn’t think we 
would have to win right away in order 
to gain public acceptance,” says Bill Put- 
nam, the Flames’ president. "The peo- 
ple in Atlanta supported the Falcons 
with full houses for six years before they 
became a winner; at least the city re- 
alized that expansion teams were not 
going to become instant winners.” 

With that in mind, Putnam hired a lo- 
cal public-relations firm, McDonald and 
Little, to help sell hockey in Atlanta. 
“Their campaign here,” Putnam says, 
"was based on convincing Atlantans that 


there is a scarcity of tickets for hockey 
games in other cities and there will be a 
scarcity of tickets in Atlanta before 
long.” The basic theme of the campaign 
was Get Your Tickets Before the Freeze. 
Atlanta bought it; so far the Flames have 
sold more than 7,150 season tickets. 
Teaching the people what the game is 
all about presented different problems, 
but the Flames solved them with prim- 
ers in the newspapers and on television 
and with personal appearances by Geof- 
frion, Fletcher and other club officials 
at breakfast, lunch and dinner functions 
in the city all summer. 
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As a result, when the Flames finally 
arrived in Atlanta on Oct. 14 for their 
home opener against the Buffalo Sabres, 
the people felt they already were ex- 
perts. “Before the game the spectators 
around me were telling their friends what 
would happen and how it would hap- 
pen,” says Warren Agry, a former New 
Yorker who moved to Atlanta during 
the summer. “Then the game began and 
people jumped out of their seats to watch 
a couple of players battling for the puck 
at center ice. ‘Sit down, sit down,’ I 
told them, ‘nothing has happened yet.’ ” 
Shortly after the opening face-off some 
Buffalo player fired a clearing shot from 
his own blue line that happened to drib- 
ble up to Atlanta Goaltender Phil Myre. 
“I couldn’t believe the noise,” Myre says. 
"The fans — all of them — stood up and 
gave me an ovation.” Agry laughs as 
he recalls the crowd's reaction. "At that 
time they didn’t know any better,” he 
says. "Every game they get smarter, 
though.” 

Now the fans know most of the play- 
ers by their nicknames — like Captain 
Klink for Keith McCreary, who claims 
his long trench coat was designed by 


the same German who outfitted the 
Wehrmacht in World War II, and Mush 
for Larry Romanchych, who devoured 
a full bowl of creamed mushrooms at a 
“welcome the Flames” cocktail party 
and then dislocated his knee the next 
day — and walk around town wearing red 
windbreakers with the Flames’ insignia 
on them. "People are coming in and ask- 
ing for pucks, skates, sticks, anything 
to do with hockey,” says Bob McGaugh- 
ey of the Reeder and McGaughey Sport- 
ing Goods store, one of Atlanta’s larg- 
est. “We just don't know how much to 
stock until the rinks are finished." The 
remodeled Igloo will be opening again 
in a few weeks, and there reportedly 
are seven applications on file for zoning 
permits to build rinks in the suburban 
areas. “I see Atlanta as another St. Lou- 
is as far as interest goes,” says Fletcher, 
who was the No. 1 aide to Manager- 
Coach Scotty Bowman during the glory 
days of the Blues. 

On the ice the Flames have been the 
most surprising team in the NHL so far 
this year. Geoffrion has the best young 
goaltending pair in the league in the 24- 
year-old Myre, who had been sitting on 


Goalie Phil Myre reacts with stick and pads as New York’s Jean Ra telle fires point-blank. 




Montreal’s bench, and 21 -year-old Dan- 
ny Bouchard, whom the Bruins let go 
before they knew Gerry Cheevers was 
jumping to the WHA. Up front, Bobby 
Leiter, a little center who failed pre- 
viously in Boston and Pittsburgh, has 
been the Flames’ top scorer with 1 1 goals. 
Top rookie Jacques Richard has yet to 
prove himself. Geoffrion says: "He is 
trying to learn the English language, try- 
ing to find his way around the city and 
trying to find his way around the NHL. 
It will take time, to be sure.” 

Geoffrion himself has been exception- 
ally competent — and amazingly calm. 
Ulcers consumed him when he coached 
the Rangers. "They took out three-quar- 
ters of my stomach in New York,” he 
says. “What do I have to worry about 
now?” 

Geoffrion also says, "I operate on con- 
fidence. I try to build up my guys. In 
the old days you could give a player a 
ticket to Buffalo if he wasn’t playing 
well and not worry about it. Now you 
need him, so why not help him?” 

Even if sometimes it hurts a little. 
This is the same Geoffrion who phoned 
a Flame-to-be in June and said, “Alio, 
Bobby? Da Boom. Put on your snea- 
kehrs and run your tail around the block. 
I want you in shape when the season 
starts.” He was. Da Boom is. And At- 
lanta loves it. end 
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AN OAK LEAF CLUSTER 
FOR GENERAL WOODY 


Aroused Ohio State, brought to a boil by the pregame oratory of Coach 
George S. Pat . . . er, Woody Hayes, put on two heroic goal-line stands to 
beat Michigan and earn a trip to the Rose Bow / by RON PIMRITE 


W oody Hayes, for all of his bom- 
bast, is a man of modest aspira- 
tions. All he seems really to want is for 
his bosom pal, General Lewis Walt, to 
emerge from retirement and lead a vic- 
torious Marine division into Hanoi, for 
all dope fiends to vanish in a cloud of 
their own wicked smoke and for his Ohio 
State football team to beat Michigan 
every year. 

All things considered, Woody came 
rather closer to fulfillment than he had 
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any right to expect last weekend in cold 
and damp Columbus. His football team 
not only beat Michigan in a chiller, 
14-11 — thereby earning it an invitation 
to the Rose Bowl and the dubious hon- 
or of playing undefeated Southern Cal- 
ifornia — but it did it the Woody way, 
which is without benefit of the forward 
pass and by Holding That Line. That 
line was held, in fact, as it has not been 
since the salad days of Walter Camp. 
Furthermore. General Walt, former as- 
sistant commandant of the Marine 
Corps, was there to share the triumph 
with him and to acclaim Woody as “one 
of the greatest leaders our country has 
ever had." Finally, Hayes proved, at least 
to his own satisfaction, that good old- 
fashioned locker-room oratory can 
transport a group of youngsters higher, 
as he put it, “than any drug can." 

“Woody told us before the game that 
this would be the most important thing 
we'd ever do in our lives." said Full- 
back Harold (Champ) Henson, recalling 
the moment. “And I agreed with him." 
Thus convinced of the gravity of the oc- 
casion, Henson went out and scored a 
touchdown in the second quarter, his 
20th of the season, an Ohio State record. 

The fullback was hardly the only Buck- 
eye high on words from Woody. His 
teammates, led by an arm-waving co- 
captain. John Hicks, raced onto the field 
before the kickoff like so many Warner 
Bros. Apaches. At the 50-yard line they 
staged a veritable free-for-all of well- 
wishing that was interrupted only by the 
announcement of the starting lineups. 
The game itself must have seemed a 
peaceful interlude after this riotous 
display. 

Highest of all was the defensive team. 
It gave ground— or, rather, AstroTurf — 
between the goal lines: Michigan ran 
off 83 plays to Ohio State's 44 and gained 
344 yards to 192. But w hen their backs 
were to the wall the Buckeye defenders 
were not to be moved. 

Three times the Wolverines had first 
downs on or inside the Ohio State five. 
Only once did they score. In the closing 
seconds of the first half Michigan drove 
to a first down on the OSU one. Chuck 
Heater, the hard-running tailback, lost 
a yard on first down. Heater slipped on 
the rain-soaked artificial turf but gained 

When a simple yard meant victory. Michigan 
runners could not breach the Great Red Wall. 


a yard on second down. Bob Thornbladh 
made it almost to the goal line on third, 
but on fourth down Quarterback Den- 
nis Franklin fumbled the center snap 
and lost two yards. Ohio State’s ball. 

Midway in the third quarter, after 
freshman Halfback Archie Griffin had 
scored Ohio State's second touchdown 
on a virtually unimpeded 30-yard run 
to make the score 14-3, the Wolverines 
moved to another first down on the five. 
This time they squeezed across on a one- 
yard plunge by Fullback Ed Shuttles- 
worth. but ii was a bitter and painful 
four-dow n journey. Franklin passed for 
a two-point conversion to conclude the 
day's scoring, although Michigan was 
to test the gallant goal-line warriors one 
more time. Early in the final quarter 
the Wolverines reached familiar ground 
again — the Ohio State five-yard line on 
first down. Three times Tailback Harry 
Banks hurtled forward. Net gain: four- 
plus yards. Then on fourth and a foot, 
maybe two. Franklin tried a sneak. He 
was stopped short by what appeared to 
be 1 1 muggers. By now the 87,000 spec- 
tators in Ohio Stadium were convinced 
they were witnessing a return to pri- 
mordial football. Either that or a rerun 
of a Jack Oakie campus potboiler. 

Emotional as these triumphs of neg- 
ativism were, they were as much the re- 
sult of guile as grit. Hayes is not one to 
take a goal-line stand lightly. “They shall 
not pass" is for him both an offensive 
and a defensive admonition. When the 
enemy is at the gates, he removes two 
defensive backs and replaces them with 
tackles— on Saturday, Jeff Davis and 
Rich Parsons usually went out and Char- 
lie Beccroft and Pete Cusick went in. 
With only, as it were, passing attention 
to the threat of a pass, the re-formed 
Buckeyes bunch into the equivalent of 
an 11-man line. This goal-line strategy 
differs from that employed by other 
teams only in that the Buckeyes work 
harder at it and it works. One reason it 
worked against Michigan was that Cu- 
sick. normally a regular tackle, was able 
to play at all. He had been hospitalized 
earlier in the week with a virus attack 
but was on the field with the other zeal- 
ots on Saturday. 

Michigan Coach BoSchcmbcchlcrwas 
criticized by some for not attempting a 
field goal on at least one of his deep pen- 
etrations— when he had the ball on 
fourth and one on the Ohio State 20 
early in the fourth quarter. His kicker. 


Mike Lanlry, had hit from 35 yards in 
the second quarter, and M ichigan, which 
had entered the game undefeated, need- 
ed only a tie with once-beaten OSU to 
win the Rose Bowl invitation. Schcrn- 
bechlcr tried for a first down instead 
and, naturally, was stopped. 

Hayes was not in the least surprised 
by his opponent's strategy. There was 
no reason why he should be. for Schem- 
bechler was a Hayes assistant for six 
years and is so faithful a copy of the orig- 
inal that Big Ten people have taken to 
calling him “Little Woody." a sobriquet 
he deplores. Indeed, Michigan and Ohio 
State normally play the same type of an- 
tediluvian football. Neither throws the 
ball, except in dire emergencies, and both 
prefer defense to offense. 

On this day, however. Schembechler's 
offense was positively rococo in com- 
parison with the old master's. The Wol- 
verines ran out of a variety of offensive 
formations, including the so-called pro 
set. and Franklin, a black quarterback 
who is as extraordinary a faker as he is 
an ordinary passer, threw 23 times, com- 
pleting 1 3 for 1 60 yards. That constitutes 
an aerial circus in the conservative Big 
Ten these days. Franklin's Ohio State 
counterpart, Greg Hare, threw but three 
times, completing one to teammate Grif- 
fin and another to Michigan defender 
Randy Logan. The third was dropped. 

I layes, w ho like Schcmbechler called ev- 
ery play, admitted that the intercepted 
pass was a bad choice. The pass just is not 
Woody: the past is. and, as he advises 
his young charges, those who ignore it 
“are condemned to repeat it." 

When the game was almost over, the 
multitudes spilled onto the field, disman- 
tling the "tear-away" goalposts specially 
erected for the game and milling among 
the combatants. There in the middle of 
them, shooing them off the premises, 
was the portly coach himself. Woody is 
no one to fool with, so the fans went 
back where they belonged. All this ex- 
ertion on behalf of law and order cost 
Hayes a pulled leg muscle, the only se- 
rious injury in the game. What was he 
doing out there playing cop? Was he 
afraid someone would get hurt? 

“There were six seconds left,” he 
said, rubbing the gimpy leg. "I didn't 
want there to be any question about 
this game. I wanted to finish it. 1 want- 
ed this game.” 

He managed to get that impression 
across to his players. end 
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LIVE! BOOZE! GIRLS! ALI! 
THIS IS FIGHTING? 



A I 10 o'clock in the morning there 
were two couples at the counter in 
the hotel coffee shop on the Nevada 
south shore of Lake Tahoe. They were 
solid-looking people who talked about 
the snow and played Keno while they 
ate breakfast, glancing up at the elec- 
tric scoreboard on the wall. 

"Does Mo-hammid Alley eat inhere?" 
one of the men asked a waitress. 
"Sometimes." 

“Docs he eat regular food like every- 
body else?” 

“Sure. Steak and prunes. Things like 
that.” 

“Steak and prunes! Hear that, Ethel?” 
Just then Muhammad Ali himself 
walked up to the counter and ordered a 
cup of tea. Ali had been running. He 
still wore his sweat clothes and had a 
towel around his neck. 

“That’s him, Ethel.” 

“Think I don't know it? 1 want to 
touch him.” 

“So touch him,” her husband said. 
“Ethel, you’re kidding," the other 
woman said. 

The two women looked at each oth- 
er. They both wanted to touch him. Ethel 
stood up first. “I’m going to.” she said. 
“Watch me and see if I don’t." 

“Listen, get an autograph for the 


Well, no. But it was the sort of 
thing one might have guessed would 
happen when old Muhammad played 
Nevada for a non-bout mismatch 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 


kids," her husband said. “Be sure and 
don’t call him Clay." 

Ethel laid dow n a place mat and a felt- 
tipped pen in front of Ali and asked for 
his autograph. He nodded and started 
signing. Ethel bent close. Her hair 
brushed his ear. “I'm going to touch 
you now ," she said. 

Ali looked up, vaguely alarmed. Eth- 
el poked a long finger into his ribs and 
then did it again. Ali kept looking at 
her. Ethel snatched up the place mat 
and stepped back. 

“Mo-hammid, you behave yourself!" 
she said loud enough for the w hole room 
to hear. She went back to her seat, gig- 
gling like a broken pipe, and showed 
the place mat to her friends. 

"Should of got him to w rite ‘To Buzz 
and Scooter’ on it," her husband said. 



Players, pug and showgirl: a mixed revue. 



Waitresses dealt out drinks to patrons who 

dished out gibes at Aii. 

Ali stared down into his cup of tea. 
“Sure is some strange things in this 
world," he said. 

It is peculiar what people can think up 
to slick on the edge of a beautiful blue 
lake in a pine forest in the snowy moun- 
tains. Wig shops, for one thing. Houses 
that look like cuckoo clocks. Camps of 
condominium apartments. Honey wag- 
ons. Motels. Gambling casinos full of 
chrome-plated slot machines. Forty-one- 
pound mismatches. 

Part of the Tahoe shore is parkland 
where the clean snow shone in the sun 
last week, and even from the porch of a 
pizzeria on the north bank or a taco 
hut on the south one could look across 
the water and see the mountains rising 
above all of it. One could imagine a con- 
versation among the people who start- 
ed building around Tahoe. 

"There's too much nature here. We 
got to do something that tops nature." 

"Let's get the guy that did Phoenix." 

“Naw, not Phoenix. We need a guy 
that can work with water. The Miami 
Beach guy is the one we want." 

"He don’t do Western." 

“What’s the big deal about Western? 
All you got to do is put a bunch of 
wagon wheels out front." 

So they built the towns around Lake 
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Tahoe. On the California side there are 
motels, houses and souvenir shops. On 
the Nevada side are motels, houses, sou- 
venir shops and gambling casinos. The 
Nevada side is also where they hold their 
41 -pound mismatches that can be seen 
on TV as far away as Uganda. That, in 
fact, is why Muhammad Ali was in the 
coffee shop that morning. He was work- 
ing himself up for the mismatch. 

All week Ali never did seem happy 
about what he was doing. The billboard 
at the hotel entrance said live live nov. 

21 MUHAMMAD ALI VS. BOB FOSTER 
NEXT ATTRACTION NOV. 23 ISAAC 
HAYES. When he was heavyweight cham- 
pion. Ali was a lot more than just an- 
other nightclub act. Now here he was. 
getting ready to perform in the same the- 
ater where Steve & Eydic and Johnny 
Cash and the rest of them perform. No 
mailer that Bob Foster is the light-heavy- 
weight champion of the world and had 
knocked out 42 men in 54 fights, and 
that Ali was being paid S250.000 for 
the work (SI 25,000 for Foster). It still 
didn’t seem right. Maybe it was the 
place — in a nightclub in a gambling ca- 
sino in Stateline, Nev. 

Not that there is anything wrong w ith 
a fight being held in Nevada. There prob- 
ably have been more fights in the state 


than it is worthwhile to think about. 
But here was Ali, a Muslim minister, 
one of the greatest men in the world by 
his own admission, having to walk be- 
tween slot machines and dice tables and 
waitresses in orange boots even to reach 
his room. “The champ don't care about 
this stuff. He just goes right through it 
without seeing it," said Bundini Brown, 
Ali's old friend and assistant trainer. 


But the unseen seemed to get Ali down 
anyhow. His sparring sessions were con- 
ducted either in a big meeting room in 
the Sahara Tahoe Hotel or in the hotel 
nightclub itself. Waiters and waitresses 
moved through the crowds (SI per head 
to get in) selling drinks. At the final work- 
out. some people in a booth at ringside 
had a bottle of champagne in an ice buck- 
et. There is no way this could be thought 



BOOZE! GIRLS! continued 



Card girl provided the only early excitement. 


of as entirely bad, of course. A boxing 
writer from London said, “I’ve waited 
all my life to be able to take a shower, 
dress, eat dinner, go see a prizefight and 
get drunk without ever having to step 
outdoors.” That was him. Ali looked 
happy only when somebody like Bill Cos- 
by (the big act across the street) would 
show up to joke with him. 

One day, predictably, Cosby got into 
the ring with Ali and they clowned 
around. It was good for the crowd. In 
most of Ali's sparring sessions he lay 
against the ropes with his gloves in 
front of his face while Ray Anderson, 
Billy Daniels or Bossman Jones thumped 
his ample stomach. Ali looks more 
like a pro linebacker now than the 
lean and smooth man who knocked 
out Sonny Liston almost nine years 
ago. After one workout Cosby told 
Ali he looked fat. “1 guess I'm get- 
ting old,” Ali said. “Why don't you 
get me a role in the movies?” 

“I suppose we could start you off play- 
ing Othello and then work up to the big- 


ger roles,” Cosby said. “Cosby has a 
hard time matching wits with me,” Ali 
said. “Lucky for him I don’t need his 
job.” 

The promoters busied themselves try- 
ing to make the 41 -pound mismatch 
sound like a serious affair. They bal- 
lyhooed it as the North American Heavy- 
weight Boxing Championship, which it 
could have been if Joe Frazier had stayed 
in Europe. They claimed the 6,200-foot 
altitude in Tahoe would deprive Ali of 
his wind but would not hurt Foster, who 
is a deputy sheriff in Albuquerque (4,943 
feet). They pointed out that Foster had 
once beaten Ali when they were am- 
ateurs. They said that Foster, who is 
three years older than Ali, was quicker. 
Foster is half an inch taller than Ali, 
which was made to sound important, 
but his arms are an inch shorter. Foster 
was knocked out by Frazier in the sec- 
ond round, and people were afraid he 
had been killed, but the promoters said 
Foster nearly won the fight. One pro- 
moter said Foster's punch would make 
Ali retire from the ring forever. Cosby 
picked Foster to win by a knockout in 
the fifth round. What the promoters 
elected to overlook was that Ali, even 
slightly overweight, was not exactly a 
cripple. At 221, in fact, and 41 pounds 
heavier than Foster, Ali was fighting a 
man w ho had never lost to a light heavy- 
weight — or beaten a heavyweight. 

The crowds that paid their dollars to 
see Ali and Foster train (tickets for the 
41 -pound mismatch itself were scaled 
from S75 to SI 50, although a lot of them 
were given away to good casino cus- 
tomers) were very different from the 
usual gym crowds, or even from the 
crowds in Las Vegas. About half of those 
watching Ali and Foster work out were 
long-haired kids dressed like Hollywood 
outlaws who had wandered down from 
the mountains with cocktails in their 
hands. There were a bunch of ski-week 
couples, an amazing number of Orien- 
tals, quite a few blacks and here and 
there a Vegas stereotype in shades and 
an alpaca sweater. 

Because of the drinking, voices were 
often raised to heckle Ali, who did not 
like it. The day before the fight Bundini 
and Trainer Angelo Dundee knocked 
on Ali’s door, but he refused to get up 
and do his roadwork. "That's O.K.,” 
Bundini said. “The champ needs rest. 
He’s the kind of strange man people 
call a nut but turns out to be a genius. 


One day he’s a little boy, and the next 
day he's 106 years old. But no question 
that he’s got Foster under control." 

Ali, 20 minutes late for the weigh-in, 
looked almost morose when he finally 
showed up. "I’m not excited about fight- 
ing anymore," he said. "You people are 
the ones who’re excited, not me. It’s 
like a pilot flying through a storm. The 
passengers are scared, but the pilot 
knows what strain the equipment can 
take. I've been fighting since I was 12. 
To me Foster is a joke, Frazier is a 
joke, lighting is a joke. It’s just another 
night to jump up and down and beat 
up somebody." 

On that note of enthusiasm the 41- 
pound mismatch began in a red, white 
and blue ring set up on the nightclub 
floor. Waiters moved among the booths 
and tables serving drinks. Ali danced 
around at first and kept tapping Foster 
with a jab, apparently just to show that 
he could. Then for the rest of the first 
round and all of the next two Ali stood 
llat-fooied, moving only to push Foster 
around, pat him on the head and paw 
him like a bear. He passed up countless 
obvious opportunities. People began 
booing. One loud voice cried, "Phony!” 
Bundini shouted, “Stop playing with 
him, champ!” Turning completely away 
from Foster, Ali looked at Bundini and 
said. "Shut up.” 

In the fourth round Foster put a pur- 
ple mouse under Ali's left eye, but Ali 
refused to get excited. He was waiting 
for the fifth — the round he had predict- 
ed for the knockout. Suddenly the 41- 
pound mismatch developed drama. The 
moment he decided to Ali knocked Fos- 
ter down. In fact, he knocked him down 
four times in the fifth round but couldn't 
keep him down. And Ali was bleeding 
from a cut beneath his left eyebrow — 
the first time he had been cut in his pro 
career. Ali danced and bled in the sixth, 
knocked Foster down twice more in the 
seventh and was himself shaken at least 
three times by right hands. But after 40 
seconds of the eighth round, Ali knocked 
Foster down for the seventh lime, and 
Foster did not get up before he had 
been counted out. Ali hugged him. No 
doubt they were both relieved it was 
over. ■ 

In Ali’s dressing room — the sort re- 
served for nightclub stars, with a bar, 
stereo, color TV and mirror with lights 
around it — five stitches were sewn into 
his eyelid. "Now people know he’s got 
conifnuttt 
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IS THE OLD 
TICKER 
RUNNING OUT 


You’ve had some good times. 

But the old ticker ain’t what it used to be. 

It slows up, it stops, it makes you realize you 
need something new. 

But instead of a new ticker, what you need is 
something that tells time a whole other way: 

A hummer. 

It has no mainspring or balance wheel that 
can make tickers tick too fast or too slow. 


Instead, it has a tuning fork movement 
that’s guaranteed to keep it accurate to within a 
minute a month? And it keeps accurate to 
within a minute a month, month after month. 

So when it came to naming our hummer, 
we had no problems. 

We just started with the word "Accurate” 
and proceeded from there. 

ACCUTRON * BY BULOVA 


Accutron Date/Day "B". 14k gold filled cate with matching textured band. Date resets instantly J230 Accutron Date/Day "BII 14k solid gold case and 
tapered band with Accutron symbol design throughout. Date resets instantly. J750 Accutron Astronaut Mark II "K 14k solid gold case. Tells time in two time 
zones simultaneously. Date resets instantly. J300. Accutron Date/Day "BC'\ All stainless steel. Luminous hands and markers. Date resets instantly. $ 185. Other 
styles from $110. ’Timekeeping will be adjusted to thistolerance.il necessary, if returned to Accutron dealer from whom purchased within one year from date of purchase. 
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blood." Dundee said. “I don't know if 
the cut came from a butt, a thumb or a 
punch, but the important thing is Ali 
won and we can go home." 

Ali was putting on his shoes and talk- 
ing on the phone to his wife Belinda 
when Isaac Hayes, the musician, shoved 
past the guards and entered the dress- 
ing room that would be his next. 

"Hit a note for Belinda," Ali said, 
handing Hayes the phone. 

"This altitude done got my throat," 
said Hayes. 

"Hit a note." Ali said. 

"He's a little mad because he got cut. 
You better hit a note." said Bundini. 

Hayes took the phone and did some- 
thing that might have been called hit- 
ting a note. Cosby came in and faked 
crying. “You were bleeding." Cosby 
said. He knelt and stroked Ali's feet. 
"My master." Cosby said. He sat be- 
side Ali and motioned for a photog- 
rapher to take their picture. "Now, Laz- 
arus. get up and walk again," said Cosby. 

"I gotta whip Frazier." Ali was say- 
ing, lingering the bandage on his eyelid. 
"I gotta whip that man. Then make a 
couple of defenses. Then that might be 
it for me. That might be the end." He 
looked at himself in the mirror. "I'm 
still pretty." he said and put on a pair 
of dark glasses. 

Upstairs, Foster was recovering his 
senses at a cocktail party. "Clay wob- 
bled when I hit him and he wasn't fool- 
ing." Foster said. "I hurt him. Clay can’t 
punch hard enough to knock out Joe Fra- 
zier. Clay will never beat him. Joe don’t 
mouth-off like Clay does. Joe works. 
He breaks his sparring partners’ jaws. 
He figures he's got to pay ’em anyhow, 
he might as well break their jaws. Clay 
can’t hit that hard." 

What was it. then, that caused Foster 
to keep falling down? '"Clay hurt me 
with shots I couldn't see," he said. "He's 
got a trick. He jabs and covers your eye 
with his thumb. When he comes off the 
jab, he hits you with a right that you 
can’t see. It’s a good trick. But I could 
have beaten Clay if I'd used my left 
hand more." 

That’s all Foster needed to do? Use 
more lefts? "That and gain 10 pounds," 
Foster said, smiling. "Clay beat me be- 
cause he’s fast and he’s 41 pounds heav- 
ier than I am. But he sure made me 
more money in one night than I ever 
made in my life." It was, you sec. a 41- 
pound mismatch. end 
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Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N Y. 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Cin. Distilled from American Crain. 


"The secret to a great Holiday party? 
Lots of mistletoe. 

And lots of the perfect martini gin, 
Seagrams Extra Dry." 
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ORVETT 


This courtly bon vivant who put 
his own stamp on U.S. motoring 
Is still a cool-eyed avenger at the 
wheel of the car he developed 
by COLES PHINIZY 

I n ihc Christmas season 20 years age 
the Corvette, a bright new sports cat 
immaculately conceived by a Genera 
Motors designer named Harley Earl 
made its debut at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. Although there waj 
little to herald its coming, the first Cor- 
vette attracted a multitude of ordinar> 
folk and also skeptical wise men from 
rival car companies. Many of the wise 
men were shaken by what they saw at 
the Waldorf and went back to their think 
tanks sore afraid. 

Because of its recessed headlights anc 
its wide grille, from head on the first Cor- 
vette resembled an albino toadfish with 
ill-fitting false teeth — but from every oth- 
er point of view it was a slick little beau- 
ty. It was low in profile and low-slung 
on a short wheelbase. Except for ru- 
dimentary fins the Corvette had no un- 
necessary protrusions and little of the 
meaningless chrome that has afflicted sc 
many American cars. In striving for a 
clean look. Designer Earl had even re- 
duced the rear bumper to the point where 
it was a vestige, barely enough to with- 
stand the impact of an onrushing bunny 
rabbit. Since the Corvette body was made 
of resilient libered plastic, it could be 
dinged like a surfboard, but it took a 
lot more than a bunny to rumple it. 

The throbbing guts of the original Cor- 
vette were engineered by Chevrolet, the 
General Motors division that for a quar- 
ter century had been making useful au- 
tomobiles that were about as exciting 
as a Good Humor truck. So when Chev- 
rolet — the master builder of fuddy- 
duddy cars— showed up at the Waldorl 
with a cutie called Corvette, rival com- 
panies were naturally nervous. 

The new Chevrolet Corvette was billed 
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as “the first All-American Sports Car," 
a bumptious claim that ignored the pri- 
or existence of the Mercer and the Stutz 
Bearcat and the old chain-driven Ap- 
person Jack Rabbit. Sixty-five years ago 
when a dollar was a lot. the Apperson 
Jack Rabbit cost five grand. If '‘feel of 
the road" is one of the criteria of a 
sports car. the Jack Rabbit owner got 
his money's worth solely on that count. 
Whenever the Jack Rabbit’s wheels 
found a pothole in the Godforsaken by- 
ways of its time, the shock instantly shot 
up the driver’s spine and rebounded olf 
his skull. At such times as a Jack Rab- 
bit was scorching along a country road 
at 65 and ran into a flock of chickens 
and got some of them (angled in its 
chain drive, it was truly an exciting car. 
On such occasions the feathers really 
flew, blotting out the sun. 

Although in the beginning the Cor- 
vette had relatively no more to offer 
than the old Jack Rabbit, in time it be- 
came a very good sports car. The Cor- 
vette of today has power. It is nimble 
and quick. It bores deep into curves with 
no disturbing sway, and it comes out 
strong. In the modern Corvette the dis- 
crete trinity of man. car and road arc 
fused. To appreciate this, one need only 
drive a Corvette for a day, then switch 
to a standard sedan. After a Corvette 
an ordinary machine feels like a large 
undulating mattress remotely associated 
with the road. 

The car has taken on weight over the 
years — due largely to its increased pow- 
er and steel reinforcement in its fibered 
body. Since 1953 its wheelbase has de- 
creased by four inches, and its overall 
length has increased by 18, Its bucket 
seats arc more comfy today, and its in- 
strument panel is resplendent. Its tracks 
are wide: its tread is growing ever wid- 
er; its luggage space is shrinking. Still, 
through all such changes it has remained 
a sports car. 

In 1955, two years after the Corvette, 
the Ford Motor Company came out with 
a dashing two-seater called the Thun- 
derbird. The impending rivalry of the 
Corvette and Thunderbird turned out 
to be no contest because the cars took 
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off in opposite directions. The sporty 
Thunderbird was not truly a sports car, 
never tried to be, and by its fourth year 
had become a four-seater. Then in the 
early '60s a trim and nasty sports car 
called the Cobra, conceived by a one- 
time chicken farmer named Carroll Hall 
Shelby and powered by Ford, made its 
appearance. In production competition 
on road courses the Cobra blew the Cor- 
vette off in the same convincing way 
that the Corvette had been scoring over 
Jaguars, Mercedes and other foreign 
marques. But while Shelby's Cobra was 
an honest sports car its virtues were dis- 
sipated by what is known as "rub-ofl"” 
in the industry. Ford applied the names 
"Cobra” and "Shelby" to outsized, 
high-performance street cars, and about 
all that is left now of the original sparky 
enterprise is a lightly tarnished memory. 

Although it was not the first Amer- 
ican sports car, 20 years ago the Cor- 
vette was the only one, and it is that 
still. This coming year about 125.000 
sports cars w ill be sold in the U.S. Twen- 
ty-seven thousand of them will be Cor- 
vettes; the rest will be foreign. 

The Corvette has retained its sports- 
car integrity and has held its place against 
imports because in the vast warrens of 
General Motors there are men of as- 
sorted genius who have had an abiding, 
almost puckish, love for it. In the be- 
ginning the car surely needed love, or 
at least compassion and understanding. 
The first working prototype of the Cor- 
vette was known as EX-122. It was sub- 
sequently named Corvette by Myron 
Scott, a Chevrolet public relations man 
better remembered as the originator of 
the annual Soap Box Derby. A corvette 
by modern definition is a fight, fast and 
maneuverable craft. The first production 
Corvettes were truly light, but beyond 
that they did not live up to their sea- 
faring name. They were not very fast or 
maneuverable, and when it rained they 
leaked like a wicker basket. 

The first Corvette engine was called 
the Blue Flame Special, although there 
was little special about it except three 
side-draft carburetors that helped it 
vvhomp out about 150 horsepower. In 
essence it was the six-cylinder, valve-in- 
head Chevrolet engine that had been in 
loyal and humdrum service for 16 years. 
A 1 954 Oldsmobile with V-8 engine could 
outrun the six-cylinder Corvette and also 
outdrag it from a standing start. Al- 
though the early Corvette's leaf-spring 


rear suspension was far better than that 
of, say, the model 1848 Conestoga wag- 
on, the car was not set up well enough 
to appeal to sports-car purists. On tight 
curves taken at speed the early Corvettes 
tended to wander, overstccring in front, 
undcrslecring in the rear. 

In its first three years the Corvette al- 
most failed because it did not offer auto 
buffs enough, and in inclement weather 
it was almost too much to take. Ed- 
ward Cole, an engineer who owned one 
of the first 300 Corvettes produced in 
1953, remembers that on his first long 
ride in the rain — from suburban Detroit 
150 miles to Kalamazoo — the water ris- 
ing in the cockpit compelled him to take 
off his shoes and roll up his pants. When 
he got to Kalamazoo, he found that the 
door pocket where he had put his cam- 
era was Hooded. Joseph Pike, a Wis- 
consin-bred car nut, counted himself 
lucky to get one of the 3,640 Corvettes 
made in 1954. A month after he got it, 
while he was bound from Minneapolis 
to Cedar Rapids in a storm, water came 
in, not only around the window panels 
but through the leading edges of the fab- 
ric top and both doors. Ninety miles 
out of Minneapolis, Pike bailed out the 
car with a coffee can and turned back. 

Clare MacKichan, a designer from 
Farmington, Mich., drilled holes in the 
floor of his Corvette so the water could 
get out as fast as it got in. This com- 
plicated the problem. When MacKichan 
ran into a real dam buster in Naples, 
Fla., the water came at him from all 
the usual directions and also up through 
the holes he had bored. 

The preceding accounts of water- 
soaked Corvette lovers seem to be ex- 
treme instances, but they are nut. The 
three lovers cited have had a long and 
greater involvement with the Corvette 
than mere ownership and would not bad- 
mouth the original car beyond its de- 
serts. All three are General Motors em- 
ployees who helped the car become what 
it was supposed to be. Joe Pike, who 
bailed out his car with a coffee can, has 
been the Chevrolet merchandising man- 
ager responsible for the Corvette for 12 
years. At the time he drilled holes in his 
Corvette, Clare MacKichan was chief of 
the Chevrolet design studio responsible 
for improving the car so that, among 
other things, it was less of a sieve. Ed- 
ward Cole, the engineer who drowned 
his camera on the way to Kalamazoo, 
is now president of General Motors. 


At the time Designer Harley Earl was 
shaping a brave new car out of com- 
mon clay, Edward Cole was manager 
of a plant producing Army tanks. In 
early 1952 he was asked to become man- 
ufacturing manager of Chev rolet— a big 
step up. He declined because the line of 
cars he would be making did not ap- 
peal to him. Shortly afterward, when of- 
fered the job of chief of engineering at 
Chevrolet, he accepted. At the lank plant 
Cole had been noodling out a thin-walled 
V-8 engine. It was largely the develop- 
ment of this extracurricular V-8— weigh- 
ing 60 pounds less than the old Chevy 
six cylinder and putting out about 75 
more horsepower— that got the entire 
Chevrolet line out of a rut and started 
the Corvette on its way. 

In lime, perhaps, little old EX-122, 
the Corvette whose slick looks wowed 
everybody at the Waldorf 20 years ago, 
may become a museum piece. But not 
at the moment: it is still snorting around 
on the public roads of New York. 
EX-122 is presently owned by a textile 
machinery manufacturer named Jack In- 
gle. whose wife Caroline nearly totaled 
it 10 years ago in a nasty spin-out on a 
wet Connecticut road. Except for that 
squeaker the original, historic Corvette 
has led an ordinary life. It has been to 
the shop now and then, but it is not treat- 
ed as the family jewel. In fact. 119 of 
the 300 Corvettes produced in 1953 are 
still alive a remarkable survival rate. 
To judge by the number of oldies that 
one secs at rallies, at concours and 
parked alongside race circuits, possibly 
half the Corvettes made before I960 arc 
still in action. There arc no hard figures 
available for the Corvette since 1953, 
but it scarcely wvauevs. 

Whereas all the Corvette's love af- 
fairs with water-soaked engineers, ab- 
original buffs and latter-day collectors 
have counted for a lot, the Corvette pros- 
pers primarily because at its Waldorf 
debut it caught the eye of a Belgian- 
born, Russian-bred, German-educated. 
French-polished bon vivant named Zora 
Arkus-Duntov, who was not wholly en- 
chanted by it. Zora Arkus-Duntov is a 
courtly man, a polite genius endowed 
with the earthy candor of a peasant. 
After, giving the Corvette a once-over 
and getting to know what lay under its 
smooth shell, he declared, "It is the pret- 
tiest car 1 have ever seen. But mechan- 
ically it stinks.” 

At the time, Zora Arkus-Duntov was 
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employed by the Fairchild Aviation 
Corp. He was sufficiently impressed by 
the Corvette to write Edward Cole of 
Chevrolet, appraising the car and sub- 
mitting one of his automotive papers. 
Edward Cole and Maurice Ollcy, the re- 
search chief of Chevrolet, were impressed 
enough to offer Duntov a modest sal- 
ary with bonus promises. Although lie 
was hired to work on advance projects 
for the whole Chevrolet division, in a 
style that Rasputin would have admired 
Duntov slowly appropriated the Cor- 
vette. In the early days, simply by al- 
tering the shape of its cams a few thou- 
sandths he got the car to accelerate and 
decelerate properly. He designed the fuel 
injection that made the early Corvette 
competitive, thus attracting the press and 
winning back buff's who had considered 
it a dog. Almost anywhere you look in 
the manifold complexities of the mod- 
ern Corvette — in its transmission, sus- 
pension and aspiration, in its cam-shaft- 
ery and the sintered linings of its disk 
brakes — there is the mark of Zora. 

In addition to bold advances and mil- 
limctric refinements, the present Corvette 
has a certain ffair— an esprit, if you will — 
that seems to derive from Duntov. What- 
ever his influence, it is no more accu- 
rate to describe Zora Arkus-Duntov 
merely as the man who made the Cor- 
vette go than to remember Shakespeare 
as the playwright who popularized the 
rhymed couplet. Duntov is a latter-day 
Renaissance man, academically com- 
plete but always thirsty, intent but un- 
confincd. 

From his Russian childhood until 1950 
Duntov’s life was a progression of suc- 
cesses punctuated by near disasters and 
occasional pratfalls. Considering his hel- 
ter-skelter past and his scattered genius, 
it is a wonder that he ever succeeded in 
a specialized field. Suppose, gentle read- 
er, you were asked to design a better 
hand grenade, or a diesel locomotive, 
or a 14-inch lathe, or a torsional vi- 
bration damper, or an atomic compres- 
sor, could you do it? Could you modify 
the old Ford 100-horscpowcr fiat head 
engine to get 160 honest horses out of 
it? If given the job of designing an eight- 
horsepower truck so that it would haul 
two tons at 12 miles an hour on the 
Strassen of Berlin, could you develop 
such an improbable low-powered ma- 
chine with a clutch simple enough for a 
chimpanzee to operate? Suppose your 
teen-age noodling had impressed a Rus- 


sian general in the early Stalin days, 
would you know what to do with the 
two airplane engines he assigned to you 
for experimental purposes? 

It is from such challenges that the au- 
tomotive genius Duntov emerged. He 
might not have survived at all if he had 
not also come up with fast answers to a 
lot of problems that exceed the orderly 
limits of engineering. Suppose that in 
the Bolshevik days when there were not 
enough schools, you had been expelled 
as an incorrigible. What would you have 
done? Suppose your mother had entrust- 
ed you to register your 5-year-old broth- 
er in school, but for a month you failed 
to do so. In such a case, what would 
you have done with your brother? If 
you had ever wanted to avoid premilitary 
training so you could go your own Vil- 
lonesquc way in Russia, could you have 
managed it without irritating the secret 
police? 

Although he has never been a con art- 
ist or a political chameleon, in his early 
years Duntov was not against adapting 
facts to fit the uncertainties of the times. 
For example, neither his present name, 
Zora Arkus-Duntov, nor his professed 
age of 63 is correct. Actually he was 
born 62 years ago on Christmas Day 
and named Zora Yackovlevich Arkus 
by his Russian parents, who were study- 
ing in Belgium at the time. His father, 
Jaques Arkus, was an engineer; his moth- 
er, Rachel, a bright medical student who 
later became a superintendent respon- 
sible for thousands of children orphaned 
by war and revolution. Duntov’s first 
recollections, at the age of four, arc of 
deducing how steam is used in a tur- 
bine and reading about war in the pa- 
pers of Leningrad— then St. Petersburg. 
His stronger memory is of prolonged 
hunger and cold and his brilliant moth- 
er’s recurring comment that he was a 
dim-witted child. “She said it so often," 
he recalls, ’’that I believed it." When 
he was put out of one school — for be- 
ing unruly, not stupid — he eased into 
another without telling his parents. He 
was habitually tardy, and as a conse- 
quence his 5-year-old brother Yura (w ho 
in time got a degree in fluid dynamics 
from the Sorbonnc ) spent part of his first- 
grade year in darkness. When he was en- 
trusted with enrolling his brother, Zora 
Arkus did not get to the school in time for 
the registration. For more than a month 
he solved the problem by hiding his 
brother in a cabinet in his ow n classroom. 


Zora Arkus’ boyhood was influenced 
by America, in the main to his advan- 
tage. At Cub Scout age he was toting a 
Yankee-made Smith & Wesson revolver 
to keep thugs from stealing his bread ra- 
tion. The two aircraft engines assigned 
to him for experimenting when he was 
17 were old six-in-line Scott-Halls made 
in the U.S. Because Russia had adopt- 
ed the Dalton plan, the revolutionary 
American system whereby each student 
advances at his own pace, Zora Arkus 
finished secondary school too young to 
get into the Leningrad Electro-Technical 
Institute. He convinced the institute that 
he had been born in Belgium under the 
old Julian calendar and was thus a full 
year older. Since Belgium used the Gre- 
gorian calendar and there are only 13 
days difference between the calendars, 
this explanation makes no sense. Think- 
ing it over now, Duntov merely shrugs. 
“What difference," he says. “What I 
told the officials was sufficient to con- 
fuse them." 

In the early ’20s Rachel fell in love 
with an engineer named Iosif Duntov. 
There is nothing remarkable about it ex- 
cept that the adult triangle— Rachel and 
her husband Jaques Arkus and her new 
love Iosif Duntov -lived amicably to- 
gether in a large house overlooking the 
ancient Peter and Paul Fortress. Although 
her physical lose was transferred. Ra- 
chel Arkus respected her legal husband 
and would never have left him. Fur- 
thermore, there were the children to con- 
sider, and separate lodging was hard to 
find. The children, Zora and Yura, lo\ed 
both their real father, Arkus, and their 
acquired father, Duntov, and today they 
use the surname Arkus-Duntov, hon- 
oring both. As Yura Arkus-Duntov ex- 
plains it, "Faced with the unconven- 
tional situation of having two fathers 
simultaneously, we took the English way 
out. W'c hyphenated." 

By the early 1930s both Arkus-Dun- 
tov children and their Arkus parents and 
their other “father," Duntov, had em- 
igrated from Russia, seeking a more pli- 
ant existence. After getting an engineer- 
ing degree in Berlin, Zora Arkus-Dun- 
tov prospered fitfully as a designer and 
engineer in Germany, Belgium and 
France. When World War II began, lie 
first considered trying to stay neutral 
since "Germany would eventually lose 
and everybody would be friends again." 
Yura joined the French Foreign Legion 
and was later transferred to the French 
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Air Force. So Zora Duntov joined up 
as a private in the heavy bombardment 
group in which Yura was serving as a 
candidate officer. It has been French pol- 
icy since Napoleon that brothers do not 
serve in the same unit. When the broth- 
ers Duntov were discovered together. 
Private Second Class Zora Duntov was 
reassigned. Several weeks later he turned 
up again in his brother’s unit. “String 
pulling.” he explains. 

W hen the Nazi panzers swept around 
the hard corner at Sedan, the brothers 
Duntov were stationed in Bordeaux. In 
the last desperate days, Italian bombers 
swept over Bordeaux. “It was one of 
the picturesque engagements of the war," 
Yura recalls. “We had only one squad- 
ron to send up against them — a Belgian 
squadron equipped with Italian fighters. 
When the Italian bombers encountered 
the Italian fighters, the confusion in the 
sky was total.” 

After France surrendered, Zora knew 
he wanted to get off the continent, but 
on his discharge he became a stateless 
person without papers to travel, even in 
the unoccupied south of France. None- 
theless, he started moving, eventually 
reaching Marseilles. Trying to get exit, 
transit and entry visas that would take 
him from France across Spain to Por- 
tugal and on to the U.S. became a fu- 
tile, chase-tail procedure. By the lime 
he got all the necessary papers, one or 
another of them would expire. To get 
the job done, Duntov turned his per- 
sonal charm on the sister of the Span- 
ish consul in Marseilles. The Spanish 
consul learned that Duntov, the Russian 
rake, had been wining and dining his 
sister and had brought her home so 
late one night that she had to be boost- 
ed over the wall of the convent where 
she lived. “At our next meeting," Dun- 
tov relates, “the consul was very cool 
to me, but I had the necessary visa 
immediately." 

Although Duntov has taken many 
roads in the past 40 years and built a va- 
riety of better mousetraps, the motor 
car has been his lasting mania. In his Bol- 
shevik childhood his stomach was some- 
times bloated for want of bread, but by 
1924 — the end of the Lenin era — because 
of their important jobs, his mother and 
Mr. Duntov both had state-owned cars 
with drivers at their bidding. It was the 
chauffeur of a 1 5-ycar-old Mercedes as- 
signed to his family w ho gave Zora Dun- 
tov (then Arkus) his first break. In win- 
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ter, while the chauffeur beered it up with 
companions in a bar. he allowed young 
Arkus to stand by the old Mercedes and 
fire it up every 20 minutes to keep it 
from freezing solid. 

In his student days in Germany. Zora 
Duntov bought a motorcycle and later 
he bought an obsolete 50-horsepower 
race car that proved to be a real dog. 
And in the 40 years since, in good rac- 
ing cars and in worthless dogs, on flats 
and uphill, in competition and on speed 
runs, on oval tracks and through the chi- 
canery of road courses, Duntov has sam- 
pled it all the dust and the glory, the 
roar of the crowd and the grease of the 
pits. He has competed in little-known 
affairs like the Rcst-and-Bc-Thankful 
Hill Climb in Scotland, and in classic 
events like the 24 Hours of Le Mans. 
Twice at Le Mans he drove thundering 
Allards and failed to finish: twice he 
won class honors in little screaming 
Porsches. 

Today at age 63 (actually 62 by the 
Gregorian calendar) Duntov is still a 
restless man in a constant state of itch. 
Searching for important papers, he 
prowls around his office in the Chev- 
rolet engineering building as if he had 
been recently captured and caged. He 
still road-tests the Corvette personally, 
feeling it out through the seal of his 
pants. 

In perfecting the Corvette he has lit- 
erally broken his back. Some years ago 
on the General Motors road course in 
Milford, Mich., he took a Corvette with 
grabbing brakes into a turn, lost the 
road and ended up on the far side of a 
ditch. The doctor examining the X-rays 
of his broken back asked him when he 
had broken it before, but Duntov did 
not know he had. As a boy he once 
rode his bicycle down a 45-dcgree slope, 
hit the lip of a footpath by mistake and 
look off. He traveled through the air 
above the fool bridge he had planned 
to coast across and crashed 100 feet from 
takeoff, bending his cycle like a pretzel. 
In dual gymnastics, when his bottom 
man did not give him enough lift into a 
back flip, on one occasion he landed on 
his head. In the late '30s, celebrating a 
winning lottery ticket with his beautiful 
wife Elli, he drove a Ncrva sports car 
into the Chamber of Deputies building 
in Paris. In a boxing match he was once 
floored so hard he dislocated a shoul- 
der. The car carrying him from the box- 
ing arena to a hospital ran into another 
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car, and Duntov regained consciousness 
for the second time that night lying in a 
Berlin street. While recuperating from 
the boxing-automobile disaster, he made 
a gentle pass at the nurse washing his 
head. She knocked him backward, 
wounding his pride and, conceivably, 
injuring his spine. At some time in the 
melange and carnage of his past Dun- 
tov broke his back, but he is at a loss 
now to remember when or how. And 
small wonder. 

Because of his elaborate contributions 
to sports-car development, Duntov has 
been described as “Mr. Corvette." as 
“an automotive genius" and as “an in- 
novative genius of the century." The fin- 
est tribute, perhaps, is one paid him by 
an automotive writer, Patrick Bedard. 
Whereas manufacturers today live by the 
fallacy that they should give the public 
what it wants. Bedard pointed out that 
Duntov never tried to give Corvette buy- 
ers what they wanted but what he. the 
expert, knew they could really use and 
would enjoy most. 

From 1932, when he sold his motor- 
cycle. Duntov never rode another one 
until three years ago when he bought a 
little Honda. His idea was to have fun 
puttering around on it in Grosse Point, 
his sedate hometown. But he soon found 
he was leaning on the curves and get- 
ting heavy on the gas. The racing an- 
imal in him was stirring. It was a ques- 
tion of getting a bigger machine or giv- 
ing it up altogether. He quit motorcycling 
and took up flying. 

When an air show hit Detroit last Sep- 
tember, Duntov, the continental sophis- 
ticate. was among the 80,000 hicks who 
turned out to watch latter-day knights 
of the singing struts carve up the sky 
with plumes of smoke. When Bob Car- 
ter, Michigan's Flying Cowboy, did his 
stuff, Duntov, the apprentice aviator, 
was almost transfixed, his intentness rem- 
iniscent of the fictional motor-mad Mr. 
Toad. Unless he contains himself in the 
air better than he has on land — an im- 
probability— any day Duntov may sim- 
ply disappear into the wild blue, exe- 
cuting a scries of lazy Cuban eights. 

In any case, he leaves behind the Cor- 
vette, an unusual object of love. One is 
tempted to call the Corvette a unique 
car. but it is not. In specialty salesrooms 
there are Ferraris. Maseratis and Lam- 
borghinis that are every bit as good as 
the Corvette and cost only three times 
as much. end 
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GUNDOG MOLLY, FOLLY AND ME 

Oh, the grandeur of a day afield: sun sparkling, snow whirling in the passes above, but the air still warm 
with butterflies fluttering, and the dog running and running— and running by THOMAS McGUANE 


I have been bird hunting since I was 
10 years old. I was not much good 
at it when l was 10, and 20 years of ex- 
perience have not made me any better. 
Sometimes, when asked about the re- 
sults of my shooting, I am ashamed. 
Sometimes so ashamed that I lie about 
it vividly and recklessly. 

I have a 7-year-old pointer. When she 
was a puppy she was wild, flushing birds 
far from the gun. She ran deer and of- 
ten didn't come home at night at all. 
My dog has six hunting seasons under 
her belt now and, if anything, she is 
worse than ever. Her remote barking in 


the deep forest is the sound of bird hunt- 
ing to me. 

But this was to be the year when my 
dog Molly and I would get it all to- 
gether. Wc were starting out clean. She 
doesn't blame me. knowing I have wor- 
ries. And I. who despise negative re- 
inforcement and the electrical collar, 
have come to see my dog as a person as 
rich in neurosis as Oblomov or, in fact, 
your reporter himself. Like me, though, 
she aims to please. 

I always have a kind of private open- 
ing day. simply because my vague ori- 
entation as a hunter keeps me from get- 


ting the news. My opening day is liable 
to be weeks into the season. This year 
was no exception. The first hard frost 
wiped out what was left of our garden. 
Last year the horses beat the frost by 
three weeks, moving brutally among the 
tomato vines and oak-leaf lettuce plants 
with their pie-plate-size hooves and yel- 
low piano-key teeth. Anyway, the gar- 
den was shot. Jack Frost was in the air 
and the departure of a long list of sum- 
mer houseguests and a long line of sour- 
mash dead soldiers was enough to send 
this sojourner into the field. 

There is an unsuccessful motif that 
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has long threatened to eclipse my hunt- 
ing life. I feel it began one late-fall day 
long ago in a duck blind with my father 
at the mouth of the Detroit River. We'd 
had a good morning's pass shooting. 
(Those were the days when blacks, red- 
heads and canvasbacks were not the sort 
of thing one was inclined to send to the 
taxidermist.) It was very cold, and my 
father kindly olTcrcd to pick up the de- 
coys, with their icy lines, if I would clean 
up the blind. 

While he rowed around in the blow- 


ing sleet. I tidied up. We had a Zenith 
radio to listen to the Lions' game and a 
chaste little briquette fire upon which 
to smokelessly prepare various snacks 
between flights. I put the empty tins and 
papers in a neat pile next to the radio 
to take home. I leaned my 20-gauge in 
the homeward corner of the blind next 
to our limit of ducks. And, just how 1 
shall never know, 1 set my father's 12- 
gaugc butt-first in the fire. 

Then I went outside and dawdled. Our 
blind was on a long, old dike of dredg- 


ing from the construction of the Living- 
stone Channel. It spanned the U.S.-Ca- 
nadian border. The inner-sanctum duck 
gunners in my hometown took licenses 
in both countries, owned 100 cedar de- 
coys, a sneak boat and usually a layout 
boat. The prestige gun was a Winchester 
Model 12 with a 30-inch full-choke bar- 
rel that was as close to riflery as shot- 
gunners ever get. There was a mild kind 
of disparaging rivalry between Canadian 
and American hunters, and not much 
more fraternization between the lines 
than there was in the First World War 
between the Hun and the doughboy. We 
knew in our hearts that Canadians 
slaughtered ducks on the water, shot 
gulls and guzzled weird diuretic ales in 
their Ontario public houses. 

When my father brought the boat 
ashore and tilted the Evinrude down 
against the transom, I helped him pull 
the bow up against the granite dredg- 
ing. He climbed out on the rocks and 
went into the blind. Then he came from 
the blind and asked me why I had done 
it. In his hands was his Winchester. Much 
smoke poured from the wrong end. The 
buttstock extended about 2 Vi inches be- 
hind the trigger guard. 

"I would have thought," said my fa- 
ther without rancor, "that you could 
have smelled the recoil pad burning. It's 
rubber." 

I don't suppose either of us could have 
known on that day, there in the driving 
sleet on the American frontier, that in 
some way the most resonant chord of 
my life as a hunter had been struck. 

But, frankly, the hell with that. Out 
here in the northern Rockies the sky is 
big. Cowboys still gaze coolly upon the 
dudes from inside their air-conditioned 
Wagoneers. Out behind the old prefab 
the sage still turns blue in the spring. Here 
and there tranquilizer-junkie grizzly 
bears slump in the junipers with hypoder- 
mic projectiles buried in their funda- 
ments. And I felt it was not unreasonable 
to think of a fresh start in hunting. 

As I say, I had the dog. Molly. Born 
in Michigan of an old line of Arkansas 
hunting machines — the kind that roar 
in your ears'and run up and down that 
kennel wire like orangutans. 

continued 
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MOLLY continued 


The breeder had brought out two arm- 
loads of seven-week-old pointers, wrin- 
kling their eyes in the sunshine and 
groaning. He put them all in the grass 
where they began to wander around and 
pounce on each other. I had done my 
homework in gundog books, and had 
any number of Nash Buckingham-level 
prejudices of classical fanaticism. My 
opinions were emphatically not based 
upon the actual slumberous yard dogs 
of my own life and experience. 

I knew how to spot a bold, prom- 
ising pup and how not to take guff from 
wily Snopcsian dog handlers. But as 1 
surveyed the tumbling fat puppies on 
the lawn, I began to notice an isolated 
nut case: a pup that didn't want to play, 
that was afraid and that sat by herself 
blinking slowly — a dog with absolutely 
no future on the concrete runs of a se- 
rious kennel. 

The wily Snopesian dog handler could 
not believe his luck when I forked over 
hard cash for that one. My brother was 
with me. and my action inspired him to 
cough up for a weirdo himself. We head- 
ed for home with the speckled babies in 
the front of the car, crawling around 
the gearshift and crying for their moth- 
er. We were moved. 



In no time flat I had my dog dancing 
to a bird’s wing on a fishing rod. I also 
had a piece of clothesline, an Acme 
Thunderer dog whistle and a blank pis- 
tol, props for an outlandish charade that 
was to last many many years. 

In the meantime another friend, Jim, 
had also acquired a pointer, a crazed 
muscle-bound hyena who once swam 
over the horizon in Lake Michigan while 
our wives wept on the beach. We would 
hunt our dogs in tandem that first fall 
on Mister Partridge, the Einstein of the 
northern forest. 

I drove up to Jim’s and brought Mol- 
ly into the house. Molly and Jim's dog 
Missy did their best to recapture the 
magic of the tiger scene in Lit lie Block 
Sambo where everything turns to but- 
ter. They did leg springs off the backs 
of chairs so that the chairs would still 
be doing figure eights in midair long 
after the dogs had left the room. They 
would lie side by side on their backs 
under the sofa and pull out all the stuff- 
ing. They would try to shatter glass with 
their voices when a car pulled into the 
driveway, micturating all the while on a 
couch, a pillow, a doily or anything pre- 
cious that they could evaluate. Jim ex- 
plained that this was how it was with 
hunting dogs. Jim's wife had a reply 
that I sincerely believe will be someday 
possible to print. 

Zero hour. We roll through the cedar 
gloom of the northern fastness. The two 
dogs arc looking out of the window. I 
have come to think of them as exis- 
tentialists. Jim and I feel instinctively 
that the forest is stiff with birds of the 
grouse persuasion. We're bucking along 
in my Land Rover, whose odometer is 
giving 100.000 miles a long hard look. 

We pull off the road into a grove of 
trees and get out of the Rover. Then we 
run all those numbers around the car 
that hunters like to get into: racking 
open the guns, ammo belts and canvas 
coats, last hits on the coffee Thermos 
and light war-zone chatter that is point- 
edly not about hunting. 

The dogs are still inside the car, pour- 
ing around behind the glass, jumping 
from front to back, back to front, scram- 
bling for traction on the upholstery. You 
know how it goes. 

A moment of silence, and Jim says, 
”Uh, shall we let the dogs out?" 

”Sure," I say. almost gaily. 1 open 


the front door a little and am rudely 
slammed back as the two evil hounds 
vault for the forest like voltage jumping 
a gap. 

Of all instruments, the Acme Thun- 
derer seems the least appropriate for 
playing dirges, but over and again Jim 
tried, I tried. A bluish pallor fell across 
our faces. From the distance the yap- 
ping of the fun couple rang in the 
swamps. 

Later Jim and I decided to go hunt- 
ing. We walked miles in a forest less 
than entirely stiff with game birds. Ul- 
timately. a partridge sprang into the air. 
Jim and I tired simultaneously. The bird 
fell. We ran from converging courses 
to the bird and came darkly close to 
forming an encounter group over its 
expired person. An autopsy with an 
examination of shot was considered. 
We would carefully shred the corpse 
with a carrot grater, placing each bit 
of shot on a sheet of white paper to 
be measured in the micrometer. But 
this was ruled out because we were 
both shooting 7'^s. 

The pitch of the dogs' barking sud- 
denly changed. They apparently had 
treed a coon. 

Later in the day our dogs came 
back to relax and warm up in the 
car. We sealed them inside the Land 
Rover, then wedged our way through 
the doors to be sure neither of them 
tried anything cheap like another 40 
mph swamp crossing. But the dogs 
were content to save themselves in the 
back, studying migrating songbirds high 
in the sky through the window and lis- 
tening to the radio. 

We crossed the county. A grouse had 
been seen in a cherry orchard that week, 
and we were headed for that cherry or- 
chard. A short time later we were slith- 
ering up a wet clay road that ended in 
an open field. Jim instructed me to head 
across, toward the woods and orchard 
at the other side. 

I shifted the Land Rover into low 
and started out onto the level field. A 
minute later this machine, which had 
proven itself all over the world- in des- 
ert and in swamp — lurched to a stop 
within whimpering distance of 1,000 
white cottages. We got out and rather 
formally looked under the car. The dif- 
ferential was resting neatly in the crotch 
of a cherry tree stump. I got back in 
continued 
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MOLLY continued 


and put it in four-wheel drive, compound 
low, and goosed hell out of it. Nothing. 
This went on for about an hour. Final- 
ly I got out of the car and the dogs 
shot between my legs and went shriek- 
ing into the sunset. We saw a grouse 
depart the orchard as they barreled 
through. 

Sometime later we called a wrecker. 
How strange it all seems now, the big 
while wrecker in a level open field, haul- 
ing that safari vehicle off a cherry stump 
while the dogs prospected for county 
lines at incalculable land speeds. And 
how strange, finally, to be standing out 
there in the absolute middle of no.vhere. 
presenting one's AAA card to a service 
station attendant. 

But why go over that? It's morbid to 
think that the past lays its dead hand 
on all our days. It’s been 20 years since 
I burned my father's shotgun and more 
than five since the wrecker came. I've 
been in Montana for some seasons now. 
It's a different time, a different place. I 
have a private opening day to look for- 
ward to. 

Molly is ready, too. She comes into 
my room and stares at my hunting boots 
for long periods of time. She howls w hen 
my 5-year-old son mistakenly shuts her 
in the bathroom. But, except that it is 
bird season, what was she doing in the 
bathroom anyway? And she does irre- 
sponsible things that indicate that her 
mind is not on the routine domesticities 
of out-of-scason dog life. For example, 
yesterday she ate a two-volume edition 
of Anna Karenina. 

This will be our day together. 

My son's playmates arc here, and, as 
I have trained them, they arc throwing 
things for the dog to make her run around 
so that on hunting days like this one 
she will be tired before we ever start 
and not so inclined to clear out on a straf- 
ing mission. 

I put dog and gear into the same old 
Land Rover, now as thoroughly pocked 
as a Spalding Dot, and head north of 
our ranch to an area of fertile, dry-land 
farming I know to be full of fat grain- 
fed pheasants. 

The drive takes nearly an hour, and 
from time to time I study my dog’s eyes 
for indications of lunacy and the gross- 
ly unpredictable. She looks as sound as 
a silver dollar. Even I feel a trifle sea- 


soned. I wonder if she has noticed that 
or if, in fact, she's found any little rea- 
son for admiring me. 

I leave the Rover by a grove of thorn- 
bushes. The open country lies in fast- 
intersecting declinations that fall from 
the foothills of the Crazy Mountains. I 
am on a plateau and can see the Ab- 
saroka Range to the south, already 
snowy. It's slightly stormy, and plumes 
of snow arc whirling out of the higher 
passes. But down here the sun plays all 
around us. 

As I get ready Molly stays close to 
me, prancing like a cheerleader. A small 
cloud of butterflies dances across the 
tractor ruts and Molly makes after them 
like a rocking horse but returns to my 
side when I whistle. 

All right, ready to go. "Lind some 
birds.” I tell her. She gives me one last 
look, as though from the cockpit of a 
lighter plane, and pours it on. I don't be- 
lieve this. My heart begins to sink as 
she ticks off the first 880 and l realize 
nothing has changed. 

I walk gloomily along a shelterbelt 
of Lombardy poplars with only the 
vaguest reference to the shrinking livcr- 
and-white form in the distance. At the 
far edge of the field I see her stop, lock 
up on point, then selfishly pounce into 
the middle of the birds. Gloom. Gloom. 
Pheasants scatter. But wail my (inti.' 
They're flying this way. 

Like the lowest kind of dry-gulch art- 
ist, I crouch in the hedgerow. The pheas- 
ants keep coming. Molly yelping along 
behind. At 50 yards I rise to the balls 
of my feet. At 20 I stand up out of the 
brambles and . . . shoot a t/onhle'. Two 
cock pheasants tumble. I scramble 
around to gather them up before my 
dog can rend and eat them. 

I hang the handsome birds from my 
belt. Their rich, satisfying odor keeps 
man's best friend trotting along at my 
side. Now and again I hear her teeth 
click lightly. There is a spring I know 
near the thorn grove where I gather some 
wild, peppery watercress for our game 
dinner. 

At last that perfect symbiosis between 
a man and his dog! I finally feel that 
Molly is as good a hunter as I. 

We approach the Land Rover. The 
cloud of butterflies blows across the trac- 
tor ruts again, and I check myself from 
pursuit. end 
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PEOPLE 


Vince Lombardi was elected to 
the Minnesota House of Rep- 
resentatives in the recent elec- 
tion. The former College of St. 
Thomas fullback, age 30, son 
of the late Green Bay Packer 
and Washington Redskin coach, 
will represent the Lino Lakes 
suburban area. Lombardi ran as 
a conservative, promising to pro- 
tect Minnesota taxpayers from 
further increases, and supported 
regional government as opposed 
to the purely municipal variety. 
Defense and teamwork, you 
might say. 

Chris Gartner, Indiana's soccer- 
style kicker, is Swedish and Lis 
father is a bishop at the Uni- 
versity of Goteborg. Opportune- 
ly. his father not only was in 
the stands when Chris kicked 
four field goals against Wiscon- 
sin to set a Big Ten record but 
also overheard one fan exclaim: 
"That Gartner! He’s some son 
of a bishop." 

Before the Muhammad Ali-Bob 
Foster light, a young waitress 
put a slip of paper in front of an- 



nouncer Howard Cosell and said. 
"There's an elderly waitress here 
who wants your autograph but 
says she's too old for such 
things." Obliging with his sig- 
nature, Cosell purred. "Tell 
your friend that at my present 
station in life, there is no lady 
alive who is too old for How- 
ard Cosell." 

Carmen Berra. Yogi's wife, was 
suffering fall complaint and not 
liking it. Immediately after the 
baseball season her husband 
rushed to Vermont to watch 
their son Timmy play for the 
University of Massachusetts. 
(Timmy caught a 57-yard touch- 
down pass.) He spent other 
weeks at home— well, sort of — 
watching his son Dale, a defen- 
sive back for the Montclair 
(N.J.) High School team. So 
when Carmen summoned Yogi 
on a recent Monday night and 
got only a grumpy “I’m watch- 
ing a football game” for a reply. 
Carmen had had it. "You've 
been spending your whole life 
watching foot ball. "she snapped. 
Could it be that Carmen just 
hasn't been paying attention? 

♦ "I was talking when I should 
have been listening." national 
poker champion Amarillo Slim 
said in Idaho of his S3 1 ,000 bet 
that he could raft down the icy 
wilderness waters of the Middle 
Fork of the Salmon River in late 
November. The bet seemed like 
a fine idea at the time he made 
it, but more proximate contem- 
plation of 35 miles of freezing 
water and rocks exposed by the 
low late fall river suggested some 
reconsideration. Nonetheless 
Slim, also known as T.A. Pres- 
ton Jr., not only went through 
with the trip but headed to Las 
Vegas to collect his winnings, 
along with his wet wits. 

Senator William Proxmirc of 
Wisconsin, an environmentalist 
and physical-fitness bull, started 
last week on a 1, 200-mile walk- 



ing and running tour of his home 
state. And Proxmire is not even 
running again — uh. standing for 
reelection— until 1976. He says 
he just wants to meet the peo- 
ple. He w ill start off w ith a 250- 
mile jaunt in the first nine days, 
running some and walking fast 
the rest of the time, hopefully 
on soft grass. Towns on the Sen- 
ator's itinerary include South 
Milwaukee, Racine. Lead Mine. 
Hazel Green, Fair Play and, of 
course, Pootvillc. 

At Sewanee Academy of the 
University of the South, it seems 
that w hen you have one job you I 
have 'em all. The Rev. Martin 
Luther Agnew has just submitted | 
his resignation to the academy, 
which means the posts of chap- 
lain. head of the department of i 
religion, athletic director and as- | 
sistant football coach are now 
vacant. What an opportunity to 
build character! 

To say that Buddy Lutz, a fu- 
neral director, likes golf is much J 
like saying that Jack Nicklaus | 
plays the game a little. When 
Lutz' middle son Chip, age 17, 
won this year's Philadelphia 
Boys Amateur Golf Champion- 
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ship, no one paid a lot of at- 
tention until someone noticed 
that Lutz' other golfing sons are 
named Wedge and Putter. 

• Ron Grable is a fortunate fel- 
low with a number of assets. He 
is handsome, a bachelor and a 
graduate mechanical engineer. 
Beyond that, he grew up in Riv- 
erside, Calif, where he hopped 
up street rods with Dan Gurney 
and eventually became a pretty 
good racing driver himself. Now 
he has an even bigger asset — Ku- 
wait oil sheik Kahlid Al-Nadji. 
Known in racing circles as Ali 
Baba. Al-Nadji decided to spon- 
sor Grable at the Riverside Can- 
Am in late October. The car, 
unfortunately, was no Sopwith 
Camel. It was a Lola T-161 and 
Grable spun out on the 1 7th lap. 

Joe Cascarella. live years a ma- 
jor league pitcher with five dif- 
ferent teams, is now vice-pres- 
ident of Mary land's Laurel Race 
Course and finds the grass green- 
er in his new pasture. "Baseball 
is ridiculous," he says. "In Aus- 
tralia they have huge flocks of 
sheep. They shear the sheep, the 
wool is made into yarn and the 
yarn into cloth. The cloth is wo- 
ven into shirts, and on the front 
somebody sews letters that read 
'Boston' or something. Forty 
thousand people sit in the stands 
watching the athletes who wear 
those shirts and screaming as if 
they begot them. The next year 
there are different athletes wear- 
ing those shirts, and the people 
scream as if they begot them. 
'My athletes.' they yell. It's sim- 
pler dealing with horses." 

Xavier (Ohio) University's poor 
struggling football team has it 
easy compared to the sportswrit- 
ers covering it. The team fea- 
tures a Burby and a Burley a 
Kneflin and a Knoppe. a Pfefferle 
and a Pfeiffer, a John White and 
a John Wright not to mention 
Krnie Wright, and. finally, a Jim 
Judge and an Ed Judge. 



Good news. When you move 
from Denver to Milwaukee, 
you can take your car with you. 


If you financed your 
car with a General Motors 
Dealer w ho uses GM AC, 
just contact our office. 

It’s as simple as con- 
tacting your General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation 
office, telling us who you 
are and where you're going. 
We’ll do the rest. No forms to 
fill out. No special trips to 
sign anything. Your car 
- and your credit rating— 
will go w hcrever you go. 
easily transferred through 


GMAC’s network of offices 
from coast to coast. 

You see. in the past 
50-plus years of helping 
people buy Chcvrolets. 
Pontiacs. Oldsmobiles. 
Buieks and Cadillacs, we’ve 
learned how to uncomplicate 
financing. Which is why it's 
so convenient to get GMAC 
financing in the first place. 
Wc also finance Frigidaire 
appliances and Terex 
earth moving equipment. 

Any GM Dealer who 


uses GMAC does all the 
work for you. He arranges 
financing for your car, 
car insurance and creditor 
life insurance. All at 
reasonable cost. All right 
there, right where you shop. 
Which is good news even 
if you’re not moving. 

GMAC 

FINANCING 

We uncomplicate things 


In your own best interest — always remember, the most economical way to buy on time is to pay down as much as you can and pay the balance as soon as you can. 
Your credit standing is one of your greatest assets -only you can earn it and protect it. 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL Pat Putnam 


Neither 
Rodgers nor 
Pruitt 

was able to 
do it 


Oklahoma beat Nebraska on Thanksgiving in the rematch of the Game of the Century, but the competition 
for Heisman votes between the Cornhuskers' Johnny Rodgers and the Sooners' Greg Pruitt was a flop 



H ere now is an easy game called name 
the Heisman Trophy candidates. 
Clue one: This fellow, call him Greg 
the Limp, played Thanksgiving Day and 
ran twice for seven yards. No. he did 
not catch a pass, return a punt or throw 
a block. For a bonus clue: His team 
gained only 141 yards on the ground 
and lost four fumbles. Nothing sounds 
familiar? Try this one: Call him Johnny 
the Ignored. In the same game he ran 
four times for five yards, caught three 
passes for 41 yards and ran back one 
punt for. ah, seven yards. And his team 
lost three fumbles, had three passes in- 
tercepted and gained 77 yards rushing. 
Last clue: Greg's team came from be- 
hind to win 17-14 and the stars were 
Ken Pope and Tinker Owens. Tinker. 
T-i-n-k-c-r. as in Tinker Bell. What do 
you mean, sober up? 

The way things have gone for Okla- 
homa and Nebraska this season, lack 
of success on Thanksgiving by Greg 
Pruitt and Johnny Rodgers should hard- 
ly have been surprising. Before the sea- 
son began, it was said that this game 
would be for the national championship. 
But Nebraska came up three points short 
in its opener against UCLA and was 
lucky to escape with a tic against Iowa 
State. Oklahoma was dumped by Col- 
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orado and had to struggle to beat Mis- 
souri. Two weeks ago Pruitt, the speedy 
little Sooner senior, came out of the Kan- 
sas game with a badly twisted left ankle, 
and suddenly his chances for the Heis- 
man Trophy depended not so much on 
how well he did against Nebraska but 
on how well Oklahoma did against John- 
ny Rodgers. "I'm going to try. but it 
doesn't look too good,” Pruitt told his 
roommate Ken Pope, the 205-pound ju- 
nior cornerback who would be assigned 
to cover Rodgers. Pope laughed. "Don't 
worry, man. If you want the Heisman 
Trophy. I'll get it for you. 1*11 play that 
guy so tough he’ll think I'm the num- 
ber on his back.” 

“You better.” said Pruitt, "because 
if you don't you won't have any place 
to sleep. Anyway. I've told you all along 
that if you room with a superstar, some 
of it is bound to rub off. Now you can 
prove it.” 

Pruitt said he wanted to start, and 
Oklahoma let him, but it was obvious 
from the beginning that the Big Fight 
Conference's second leading scorer (be- 
hind Rodgers) would not last long. "I 
was hurting something awful." Pruitt 
said. "I knew I could play the whole 
game if I was lucky and if I could avoid 
any contact, but I just couldn't figure 


how to do that.” He carried the ball 
but tw ice, and in the second quarter he 
left the game for good. "Relax." Pope 
told him after he limped to the sideline. 
"I own Rodgers, and he knows it be- 
cause I keep telling him." 

"I hope so," said Pruitt, "because 
it's up to you now.” Pope discovered 
that he had to work less than he ex- 
pected. Oddly. Nebraska almost ignored 
its 172-pound senior ace as it built a 
14-0 lead midway through the third quar- 
ter. Both scores came after Oklahoma 
fumbled punts. In the first quarter Rodg- 
ers carried twice on reverses for minus 
one yard, and of two passes thrown to 
him by sophomore Quarterback Dave 
Humm, one was incomplete and the oth- 
er. although complete, fell a yard short 
of a first dow n. The second quarter was 
only slightly more productive. Rodgers 
caught one pass for 20 yards, but with 
a 7 -0 lead at halftime and Oklahoma 
playing like it had never seen a football 
before, it appeared that Nebraska real- 
ly did not need him. 

At halftime Chuck Fairbanks, the soft- 
spoken Oklahoma coach, tried to rally 
his troops in the dressing room. "We’ve 
made some mistakes, but so have they." 
he said. "All you can do is forget the 
first half and go out there and play like 
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The Chrysler was built with the idea 
that it should be au automobile of innovations. 

That idea has never changed. 



When we brought out the very 
first Chrysler, it had a revolutionary high- 
compression, six-cylinder engine. And it 
came with exotic features like four-wheel 
hydraulic brakes and a replaceable oil 
filter. Features a medium-priced car had 
never offered before. 

The Chrysler caught on. We sold 
32,000 Chryslers that year. Which was a 
record for the introduction of a new car. 
Nearly 50 years later, we're still at it. 




For 1 973. Chrysler has 
one of the most advanced igni- 
tion systems in the world. A 
virtually maintenance-free 
Electronic Ignition System. 


To make Chrysler quieter than ever. we’ve 
added new sound barriers. They're in the doors. 
Under the roof. Under the dash. In the trunk. 

Just as we 
believe the Chrysler 
should be an auto- 
mobile of innova- 
tions. we believe it 
should last. 

So, for in- 
stance, we dip the 
body into special 
solutions to help 
prevent rust and corrosion. For strength, we weld 
the body and frame together in places where the 
competition uses bolts. 

We also feel the Chrysler should be a car 
you can afford. And with that in mind, we built the 
Chrysler Newport. 

Which may be the best idea yet. 



There’s even an op- 
tional electronic digital clock 
so accurate it keeps time with- 
in a minute a month. 


nim.sl.KK 

Chrvsler Newport B9 

Extra caiv in tiiginwiiig...ii makes a (liffmutv. 
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the score is tied." Then he asked if any- 
one had anything to say. 

“Yes, sir," said Tinker Owens, a 17- 
year-old split end and the younger broth- 
er of Steve Owens, Oklahoma's 1969 
Hcisman Trophy winner. Tinker had 
gone into the game when junior John 
Carroll was injured in the second quar- 
ter. "My man has been going for every 
fake and I've beaten him on every play." 
"We'll see." said Fairbanks. But Okla- 
homa opened the second half the way it 
had played the first, trying to establish 
the running attack that was tops in the 
nation. It didn't work. The Sooners fum- 
bled away a second punt, and Nebraska 
went in to make it 14-0. 

"Put the ball in the air," Fairbanks 
told Quarterback Dave Robertson. 
"And don't forget Owens." 

After Nebraska kicked off, Oklahoma 
started from its 24. and right away Rob- 
ertson went to Owens. The first pass 
was broken up. but the second came 
down into the young freshman's hands, 
and it picked up 38 yards. Then Rob- 
ertson went to his tight end. Al Chan- 
dler, for 16 and came back to Owens 
for 13 more. “Oh." said Nebraska, and 
shifted Monster Man Dave Mason over 
to help cover Owens. No matter. At the 
seven the Sooners went back to their 
ground game and on the fourth run, 
freshman Joe Washington cruised 
around right end for a yard and a touch- 
down to make it 14-7. 

Early in the fourth quarter the Rob- 
ertson-to-Owens combination put Okla- 
homa in gear again. Upstairs in the press 
box Barry Switzer, Fairbanks' top as- 
sistant who calls all the Sooner plays 
from his lofty perch, phoned down to 
tell Owens to split out an extra 10 to 15 
yards. The move nullified Mason, who 
could not afford to follow Owens that 
far from the action. Zip. Owens pulled 
in a 22-yard pass at the Nebraska 10. 
Two plays later he was tripped as he 
went for a pass in the end zone, in- 
terference was called and Oklahoma had 
a first down at the one. Grant Burgct, 
Pruitt's sub, carried in from there to tie 
the score. 

A few minutes later Oklahoma’s Lu- 
cious Sclrnon recovered a Nebraska fum- 
ble at the Husker 27. Rick Fulcher made 
the most of the opportunity with a game- 
winning 41 -yard field goal. 

And Rodgers? Well, he ran tw ice more 
in the second half and he caught one 
more pass, and that was all. Of Okla- 


homa's nine punts, he tried to turn on 
his dazzling magic but once, and Okla- 
homa turned that off after only seven 
yards. But still, he had his moment, even 
if it didn't count. With the score 7-0 
and the ball at the Oklahoma 43, Rodg- 
ers went streaking down the sideline, 
took a Humrn pass at the 12 and slipped 
past a defender for an apparent score. 

Not so, ruled Referee Vance Carlson. 
He pointed at a spot near the 39-yard 
line and said that was where Rodgers 
had stepped out on his way down the 
field to catch the pass. 

"I stepped out," said Rodgers, "but 
that guy [and he pointed a finger at the 
grinning Pope] pushed me. 1 thought if 
I was pushed out. I could come back 
in." 

"When you’re out," said Carlson, 
"you’re out.” 

"Too bad, Johnny," said Pope, still 
grinning. "That was a very nice catch." 

Later Pope admitted he had worked 
on Rodgers almost as much verbally as 
he had physically. "But nothing mean," 
he said. "Just things like, ‘Nice block, 
Johnny' or ‘Aw, Johnny, I thought you 
could block better than that.' But I don't 
know if it worked. Fie would just grin 
when I'd say something and go away. 
But I'll tell what did work. We really 
stuck it to him out there every chance 
we got. Stick and stick. Dan Ruster real- 
ly stuck it to him once. He went up, 
and when he came down I thought he 
had broken his back. [Rodgers in fact 
did play the entire second half with two 
cracked ribs.] After a while he began 
hearing footsteps. He dropped one pass 
that was right into his hands, and I was 
still five yards away from him. I won- 
der if Greg will let me hold the Heis- 
man Trophy sometimes?" 

Rodgers was not even mildly upset 
by Pope's observations. "I don't hear 
footsteps,” he said quietly. "The only 
thing wrong today was that Humrn 
wasn't getting the ball to me on time. I 
don't think I was given the chance to 
do anything, so I don’t see how that 
No. 28 could think he did so well against 
me." 

"What about the Hcisman now?" he 
was asked. Rodgers' eyes went blank be- 
hind his shades. "1 know darn well they 
aren't going to give it to anybody be- 
cause he is a better football player 
than I am. They may not give me the tro- 
phy, but Johnny Rodgers will always 
know he won it.” 


THE WEEK 

by LARRY KEITH 


MIDWEST 

1. OKLAHOMA (9-1) 

2. OHIO STATE (9-1) 

3. MICHIGAN (10-1) 

That other Big Eight team from Oklahoma, 
the Oklahoma Stale Cowboys, also turned 
in an upset last week with a 45-14 defeat of 
slumping Iowa State. It was the third vic- 
tory over a bow 1-bound conference opponent 
for the 6-4 Cowboys, who previously had 
beaten Colorado and Missouri, yet left them 
one of only three league teams who did not 
receive a postseason invitation. "We played 
this for the Liberty Bowl people who in- 
vited Iowa State," said Center Bert Jacob- 
son. "We wanted to prove they picked the 
wrong team." The Cowboys, who could 
make their futile point even stronger by de- 
feating Oklahoma this week, equaled tire 
previous Saturday's 45-14 rout of Kansas 
State. Cyclone errors set up five Oklahoma 
Stale touchdowns, but long passes of 64 
and 58 yards in only three attempts also 
figured. Sophomore George Palmer, who 
gained 155 yards in 31 carries, scored 
twice, 

The sharpshooting of David Jaynes 
brought Missouri back to earth as Kansas 
pulled a 28-17 shocker. The Tigers had won 
five of their last six with three of the wins 
coming over Notre Dame, Colorado and 
Iowa Stale, but against the Jayhawks they 
fumbled three times and suffered four in- 
terceptions. Jaynes, meanwhile, was com- 
pleting 16 of 36 passes for 259 yards and 
two touchdowns. 

The end came easy for Duffy Daugherty, 
who leaves Michigan State after 19 years, 
109 victories, 69 losses and five ties. His 
last win — and the school's 400th— was 24- 14 
against Northwestern. "I really haven't had 
lime to reflect on this," said Daugherty. "I 
suppose the nostalgic feeling hasn't had time 
to set in. but I'm not sad. I only have a feel- 
ing of gratitude toward the team." 

The Spartans, w ho lost only one of their 
last six games to finish 5-5-1 overall, scored 
three times in the first quarter, two of the 
TDs coming on passes 51 seconds apart. 
Mark Niescn, who started the day as a 10 
for 51 thrower, was five for eight for 167 
yards and added a third touchdown with a 
seven-yard run. 

Otis Armstrong concluded a fabulous ca- 
reer with his best performance, 276 yards 
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in 32 carries as Purdue bombed Indiana 
42 7. With a flair for the dramatic, he scoot- 
ed 53 yards for his third touchdown on his 
final carry. He takes with him the Big Ten 
career rushing record of 3,315 yards, which 
surpasses Alan Amec he’s mark set in four 
seasons and places him sixth on the alltimc 
NCAA roll. The list of honors could go 
on. but even more revealing are Armstrong's 
thoughts on his Hcisman Trophy candidacy. 
"Aw, I'm nowhere near the best in the coun- 
try. Not the best by far. I'm happy to settle 
for the Big Ten honors." Purdue finished 
at 6-5. the first winning season in Arm- 
strong's three years. 

Other Big Ten games saw Minnesota trim 
Wisconsin 14 -band Iowa stun Illinois 15- 14- 
Bob Morgan led the Gophers’ third straight 
win by scoring both touchdowns on runs 
of 12 and one yards and gaining 143 yards 
in 26 carries. Wisconsin lost four fumbles 
in Minnesota territory. A 67-yard drive that 
led to a scoring plunge by Frank Holmes 
and a two-point conversion by freshman 
Butch Caldwell with 4:10 left paced Iowa. 
The other Hawkeye score came on a 92- 
yard sprint by freshman Royce Mix in the 
second quarter. 

Louisville finished in a tie for Missouri 
Valley honors by stopping Drake 27-0. It 
was the second straight shutout for the Car- 
dinal defense, each one coming against a 
team that had not been blanked in more 
than 60 games. Cardinal Coach Lee Corso 
took a look at his team's 9-1 record, and 
let loose some long held frustration. "If 
those bleeps don't vote us in the bleeping 
Top 20, then there's something wrong. We 
weren't considered by a single bowl, and 
we can play with anybody on a given Sat- 
urday." Given Saturday Nov. 4 the Car- 
dinals were unable to defeat Tulsa, but "that 
was a freak" says Corso. Howard Stevens, 
who had already become college football's 
alltimc leading ground gainer, made two 
touchdowns to top the scoring list as well. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (10-0) 

2. AUBURN (8-1) 

3. LSU (8-1-1) 

Louisiana State had more chances to make 
good than a reincarnationist against Flor- 
ida, but the Tigers never took full advan- 
tage, and had to make do with a 3-3 tic. 
Rusty Jackson missed three field-goal at- 
tempts and teammate Juan Roca four of 
live, each failing in the final half-minute- 
Florida's three-pointer was put through by 
freshman John Williams from the 24 with 
2:08 remaining. Tennessee found Kentucky 
tougher than expected, but won 17-7, and 


Mississippi routed Mississippi State 51 14. 
Tampa completed a 9-2 regular season, its 
first as a major independent, by bombing 
Vanderbilt 30-7. Ed Carney passed for three 
touchdowns, two of them to Chuck Fore- 
man, in Miami’s 28-8 win over Maryland. 

North Carolina had its biggest scoring 
day of the year in a 42 19 victory over East 
Carolina. Ike Oglesby scored three times 
and rushed for 119 yards while Nick Vid- 
novic completed eight of 12 passes for 169 
yards and tallied once himself. Carlester 
Crumpler gained 135 yards for the Pirates 
and made two TDs to set the Southern Con- 
ference scoring <102 points) and rushing 
( 1,309 yards) records. Clcmson edged South 
Carolina 7-6 when Jimmy Williamson 
knocked down a two-point conversion pass. 
Virginia Tech's Don Strock passed for 385 
yards and two touchdowns as the Gobblers 
gobbled up Wake Forest 44 9. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (10-1) 

2. DELAWARE (10-0) 

3. WEST VIRGINIA (8-3) 

Philadelphians are not accustomed to win- 
ners {page 7 ft ), especially if they wear hel- 
mets and pads. But more than 42,000 fans 
wandered into 77-ycar-old Franklin Field 
Saturday to see if Pennsylvania could bag 
its first Ivy League title in 13 seasons. For 
20 minutes, as the Quakers took a 14-0 
lead over Dartmouth, it seemed likely. Then 
the Big Green came alive and posted a 31 17 
victory that gave them the championship, 
their fourth straight won or shared. 

Dartmouth broke a 17-17 lie with a 
pair of fourth-quarter touchdowns 1 :36 
apart. The first was made possible when 
Receiver Chuck Thomas intercepted an 
interception, or so it seemed. Quarterback 
Steve Stetson let one go from his 30, and 
it was headed for Penn's Tom Welsh, but 
as the defensive back stood awaiting the 
interception Thomas swooped in from no- 
where for a 35-yard completion. Six plays 
later Steve Webster went in from the one 
to put Dartmouth ahead. The Quakers 
were still in it until Quarterback Tom 
Pinto ran into one of his own backs and 
fumbled a minute later. Dartmouth re- 
covered, and on the next play, Rich Klup- 
chak ran 50 yards to ice the game. 

Dartmouth's victory shut the door on 
Yale, which finished second in the Ivy. The 
Elis ended their season with a 28-17 win 
over Harvard after trailing 17-0. Dick Jau- 
ron's 74-yard run in the third period sparked 
the comeback. It was one of two touch- 
downs in a performance that also produced 
183 yards gained on 28 carries. Jauron set 


two school records with 1 ,055 yards for the 
year and 2.947 for his career, both totalscras- 
ing standards set by Calv in Hill. Cornell con- 
tinued its roller coaster pattern of the last 
seven weeks by beating Princeton 22 15. Ju- 
nior Quarterback Mark Allen scored twice 
and passed for another TD. Columbia end- 
ed Len Jardine’s coaching career at Brown 
with a 28 12 defeat. The Lions mounted 
long drives for two of their touchdowns 
and capitalized on a fumble and an inter- 
ception for the others as they scored in every 
quarter. George Georges scored three times 
and gained 190 yards in 35 attempts. 

Pittsburgh overwhelmed the Penn State 
scrubs 27 14, but in 36 minutes of play 
against the regulars prior to that the Pan- 
thers were bombed 35-0. It added up to a 
49 27 defeat, the 1 0th of the year for Pitt. 
Coach Carl DcPasqua was subsequently 
fired following the worst season in Panther 
history. Penn Stave was actually held score- 
less in the first quarter, but three TDs with- 
in live minutes of the second period erased 
any doubt. The first score came on one 
of John Hulnagel's three touchdown pass- 
es, the second on an 1 1 -yard run fol- 
lowing a fumble recovery and the third on 
another pass. 

Paul Mctallo ran for two touchdowns and 
gained 146 yards to lead Massachusetts past 
Boston College 28 7. Peil Pennington passed 
for a pair of scores as the Yankee Con- 
ference champions tallied all their points 
and gained 333 yards in the first half. Holy 
Cross defeated Connecticut 20 10. The Cru- 
saders' fifth victory against three losses and 
a tie assured them of their best season since 
1966. They won it by scoring three times in 
the fourth quarter after trailing 10 0. Rut- 
gers rolled over Colgate 43 13 for its fifth 
straight victory as Jim Jennings gained 214 
yards. 


WEST 

1. use (10-0) 

2. UCLA (8-3) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (9-2) 

Arizona Stale found the going tougher than 
usual this year, but the Sun Devils still man- 
aged to capture their fourth straight West- 
ern Athletic Conference championship by 
crunching Arizona 38-21. They gouged out 
555 offensive yards, 363 of them on the 
ground, where Brent McC'lanahan did the 
heavy duty with 153 yards and two touch- 
downs. Arizona could gain only 35 yards 
in 32 rushes, but Bill Demory passed for 
three scores. The victory gave Arizona State 
a Fiesta Bowl spot opposite Missouri. 

Pete VanValkenburg put on a sensational 
show as Brigham Young rapped New Mex- 
tomiiturd 
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Americans are now spending hundreds 
and even thousands of dollars a year on insurance with only 
the foggiest idea of what they’re getting. 




Sure, people know the 
difference between writing a check 
for life insurance on the one hand 
and writing a check 
for homeowners on the other. 

But all too often, it takes 
collecting a claim to make it 
clear just what your insurance is 
all about. 

Perhaps this is because 
people have been reluctant to ask 
questions that might indicate 
they have a less than perfect grasp 
of the matter to begin with. 

Or because insurance and insurance 
literature in general is not exactly 
bedtime reading. 

For these reasons, we set up 
The Travelers Office of Consumer 
Information last year. A place 


you can call, even anonymously, 
to have the mysteries ol insurance 
explained in plain English. 

And now we’ve put together 
a booklet with answers to 
the most important questions over 
40,000 people have asked us. 

Questions like, “Why can’t you 
write a policy in plain English?" 

"If I submit a claim, 
will my insurance automatically be 
canceled?” 

"What is no-fault auto 
insurance?” 


"What’s this healthcare they’re 
talking about in Washington?” 

For your free copy, or answers 
to any questions or problems 
about insurance, just give us a call. 
Maybe we can help clear up 
some ot the fog 
surrounding all those 
checks that you’ve 
been writing out. 

Call toll-free 
weekdays, from 
9 to 5 Eastern Time, 
at (800)243-0191. Call collect from 
Connecticut at 277-6565. 

Or you can write, if you 
prefer, to The Travelers Office of 
Consumer Information, 

One Tower Square, 

Hartford, Conn. 06115. 
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WHISKY 


Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 

Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 
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ico 21-7. He rushed for 190 yards and one 
touchdown and scored another with a 93- 
yard kickoff return. This overshadowed the 
performance of Fred Henry, whose XX yards 
made him the WAC's alltime rusher with 
2,935. 

Tons Adams' outstanding career at Utah 
State had left little room for Mickey Doyle 
except as a kicking specialist. Then against 
Weber Stale, Adams, who had not missed 
a game in three years, went out with an in- 
jury and w hen his replacement couldn’t move 
the team, it was Doyle do or die. Doyle 
did. He rushed for one touchdown, passed 
for another and kicked two field goals and 
two extra points as Utah State won 20 16 
in the closing minutes. Utah had its biggest 
scoring day in 42 years when it blistered Col- 
orado State 62 36. Quarterback Steve Mar- 
shall ran for three touchdowns and passed 
for four more, the first strike coming from 
75 yards out on the second play of the game. 

San Diego State tried to pull out of the 
Pacific Coast Athletic Association last 
spring, and maybe the league should have 
let the A/tecs go. They completed an un- 
beaten conference season and upped their 
overall record to 9-1 with a 33 14 victory 
over Long Beach State. Alternating Quar- 
terbacks Bill Donckcrs and Jesse Freitas 
combined to score two TDs, pass for a third 
and complete 22 of 37 passes. "They 're so 
even it's impossible to pick between the two.'' 
say s Coach Don Coryell. Although he didn't 
score. Isaac Curtis had an excellent game 
with 1 1 catches for 166 yards. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (9-1) 

2. TEXAS TECH (8-3) 

3. HOUSTON (6-4-1) 


Sweet September. The Ra/orback Hogs of 
Sooey Pig. Ark. had themselves one tine foot- 
ball team, a Heisman Trophy kind of a quar- 
terback and a litter of fans who could not 
wait to buy Cotton Bowl tickets. Then the 
season opened. First came a loss to South- 
ern California, followed by uncomfortable 
one-point wins over Oklahoma State and 
Tulsa. Refuge was sought in the Southwest 
Conference— the Porkers lost four straight. 
To set matters right. Coach Frank Broyles 
scrapped the passing attack and the passer, 
Joe Ferguson. A loss to Texas Tech would 
have left Arkansas in last place for the first 
time in 20 years. But the Hogs didn't lose. 
Directed by sophomore Scott Bull they saved 
what little self-respect remained by winning 
24-14. Bull, who had already seen duty at 
fullback, tight end and safety, directed the 
attack to 17 fourth-quarter points. Arkansas 
passed only four times and rushed 70, 33 
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of them by Dickey Morton, who gained 
I J5 yards 

Texas drubbed Texas A&M 3X 3 on 
Thanksgiving night. Passing played an im- 
portant role for the Longhorns, who trailed 
3 0 before their first score midway through 
the second quarter. Alan Lowry set up the 
TD which he scored himself— with a 
39-yard completion, and produced a scc» 
ond on a four-yard toss to Julius Whittier. 
"I thought I was going to go all year with- 
out throwing a touchdown pass." said 
Lowry, a defensive back his sophomore and 
junior seasons. Wide Receiver Jimmy Moore 
caught three passes for 87 yards and re- 
turned a punt 61 yards for a touchdown, 

Rice soared to 5-4-1 by outscoring Texas 
Christian 15 0 in the final period fora 25 21 
victory. The Owls' third straight win came 
on a nine-yard pass from Brute Gadd t<* 
Ron Arccneaux with 2:36 remaining. A v ic- 
tory over Baylor this week would give the 
Owls a second-place tic and their best rec- 
ord in nine years. 

Another team with runner-up chances is 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the BACK: Steve Marshall, a defensive bat# 
until recently, accounted for seven touchdowns 
as Llah swamped Colorado State. He scored 
on runs of J -7 . 15 and three yards, and his 
four passes covered 75. six, 33 and 77 yards. 

the lineman: Tinker Owens came in after* 
John Carroll's second-quarter injury to catch 
live passes for IPX yards and spark Oklaho- 
ma's upset over Nebraska. The freshman is 
the brother of former Sooner Steve Owcn*>- 


Southcrn Methodist, which used some tin-, 
conventional plays in a 12 7 victory over 
Baylor. The first Mustang touchdown was 
scored by Keith Bobo after Alvin Maxson 
hail been stopped for an apparent loss. But- 
before going down. Maxson shuffled the ball 
to Bobo, who dropped it. grabbed it on 
one bounce and circled left end for a one- 
yard score. The second touchdown came 
after a pass by freshman End Kenny Har- 
rison to Oscar Roan moved the ball 29 yards 
to the Bay lor 33. Wayne Morris scored from, 
the four. The outcome was not secured un- 
til the Mustang defense snuffed a drive at 
its own 14 late in the game. "It feels good 
to win." said Coach Hayden Fry. "We're 1 
tired of looking good and losing." 

Houston won its fourth straight by blast- 
ing Cincinnati 49-0. It was the seventh 
straight loss lor the Bearcats, whose coach. 
Ray Callahan, is quitting. The Houston de- 
fense returned two interceptions for touch- 
downs and Puddin Jones led the Cougar- 
olfensc with 145 yards and one touchdown 
on 28 carries. end 
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sporting look / Jule Campbell 


AIRBORNE as he comes out of the 
starting gate, pro racer Spider Sabich 
wears RofTe's new red and black Mach 
II racing pants. The red stretch insert 
at the ankle molds itself over the top 
of the boot and opens with a back rip- 
per. His favorite racing sweater, by 
Demetre, is a copy of his high school 
football jersey. At center arc Head's 
new stretch pants, with a front zip- 
per and custom-fitted slot closing for 
a boot buckle, worn with Nordica's 
Superboot from Beconta. Pro Terjc 
Overland cools it in his Olin racing 
suit, an original designed by fellow 
racer Rod Hebron and made up for 
him by The Jacobs Corporation. Top 
right: Roffc's tricolor Mach II racing 
pants, navy with yellow and red hor- 
izontal stripes at the ankle. Center: 
Roffc's in-lhe-boot pants with color- 
matched stretch inserts, worn with 
Head's new competition boot. Bot- 
tom right: Roffc's new body scam in- 
lhe-boot pants for women, worn here 
with new high Supcrboots by Nordica. 



Cool new 
pants for 
hot boots 

S tretch pants are back this season, 
and all eyes are on the ankle. Right, 
the ankle, because the question this 
year is, are in-the-boot pants In and over- 
the-boot pants Out, or the other way 
around, and why? 

Stretch pants were pretty much out 
of style as long ago as the 1968 Olym- 
pics at Grenoble, or shortly after de- 
signers got their first look at the quilt- 
ed warmup pants racers were wearing, 
and quickly turned them into a new 
ski fashion available to everyone. To- 
day the warmups are standard gear 
for most skiers, who pushed their stretch 
pants to the backs of their closets, lit- 
erally breathing easier, they had gotten 
so tight. 

But while the skiing public was warm- 
ing up. racers and ski bums clung to 
their stretch pants or blue jeans. Rac- 
ers will be the first to tell you that fash- 
ion has to be functional, and the In 
look can always be traced to them. 
What they choose and adopt will set 
the style for the following season. When 
the French ski team wore racing stripes 
in I960 at the Squaw Valley Olympics, 
everyone got into racing stripes. Shortly 
after Billy Kidd broke out his Captain 
America helmet, everyone was wearing 
stars and stripes. And recently a skier, 
who got a look at the yellow Su- 
perboots on the opposite page, was 
heard to say, "‘Well, now I’ll have to 
get yellow boots.” (If he can’t afford 
jet bools, he can paint his old ones 
and do what the little kids have been 
doing— fastening plastic sewer pipe to 
the backs.) 

All of which brings us back to the 
question of pants inside or over the 
boots. The answer is that outside pants 
arc In. Spider Sabich, winner on the 
tough ISRA (International Ski Racers 
Association) tour last winter, wears his 
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It's slim. Supple. And completely 
form-fitting. Because 
Amity's Living Leather proc- 
ess makes hide flex like it's 
alive. And because their 
stitching and "sliding 
construction have 
plenty of give and take. So 
why let your billfold bulge in 
your body-tailored 
clothes? Slim down 
with the first true Body 
Billfold. Only by Amity. 


California has PSA 
written all over it. 



Ask for California by name. It's called 
PSA. We now have low-fare, home 
delivery to 1 1 cities. Over 1 60 flights 
a day. Plus Hertz Ford. Just 
phone us or your travel agent. 
Don't bother to write. 
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SPORTING LOOK continued 


pants outside and explains the drawbacks 
of the old inside-the-boots pants this 
way: "Tight foam boots have no give 
to them, and any scam or wrinkle will 
cut into your skin. I used to have to 
cut the inside strap or heel out of my 
pants to eliminate scams or ridges, and 
then I'd wrap a thong around my an- 
kle to hold them down. With these 
boots we wear only a light sock so we 
can feel the snow." 

As usual, ski wear designers took 
note and realized that they had to fig- 
ure out how to stretch a pant over the 
boot and secure it there, to keep the 
snow from getting underneath. The so- 
lution in many cases has been an ob- 
long opening at the ankle called a 
hold-down slot. It is made to accom- 
modate a boot buckle which will in 
turn hold the pant securely over the 
boot. Head's new hold-down slot is a 
metal-reinforced aperture that can be 
custom-fitted over any boot buckle. 
Roflc, which outfitted this year's U.S. 
Olympic ski team, has a lightweight 
multidirectional mesh stretch sock in- 
side the pant. It reaches to the top of 
the boot and a horizontal stretch-fab- 
ric stripe around the ankle of the pant 
hugs the boot. Krnst Engel, who de- 
signed the first over-lhe-boot flare ski 
pants in 1964. this season has applied 
for worldwide patent rights to a new 
Ernst Engel Connection. It consists of 
a metal hook fastened to the bottom 
on each side of the trouser leg, to be 
hooked onto a corresponding metal bar 
attached to the soles of ski boots. 

lnside-lhc-boot pants arc still being 
made and bought, though. How come, 
and who is wearing them? Wini Jones. 
RofTc's young designer who probably 
outfits more racers and hot-dog skiers 
than anyone in the U.S.. says that it is 
primarily the kids, the ones who arc 
going to be great skiers but currently get 
their kicks showboating, who arc the 
ones asking for the inside-the-bool pants. 
As she points out. "If a young skier 
goes out and spends anywhere from 
SI 50 to S250 for a pair of the new 
high jet boots, do you think he wants 
to hide them under his pants'?" 

There are more than 25 styles of ski 
boots on the market this year, which 
should draw enough showboaters to 
keep inside-the-boot pants manufactur- 
ers going. For a change, though, the 
fashionable thing will lie to feel no 
pain with over-thc-boot pants. 
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The system that made Detroit what it is. 
And why we're doing away with it. 


The assembly line has made Detroit 
automobile capital of the world, because it 
allows manufacturers to make cars faster 
and faster. And cheaper and cheaper. 

But the assembly line does something 
else too. It bores the people who work 
on it. And boredom, in the end, is often 
responsible for poor quality. 

That’s why at Saab, we’re doing away 



In its place, we’re putting assembly 
teams. Small groups of just three people 


who see a job through from start to finish. 

We’re assembling our new 2-liter 
engines this way. And the doors to our 
Saab 99. And we’re planning to use this 
same team assembly system in other parts 
of our plant as well. 

It’s a slower, more costly system for us, 
but it helps us build a better car. 

And that’s very important to us at Saab. 

That’s the reason every Saab has 
front-wheel drive, rack and pinion steering, 
impact absorbing bumpers, four-wheel disc 
brakes, and roll-cage construction. 

And why every Saab is practically all 
hand welded and hand painted. 

It all takes a little longer and costs a 
little more, but as a result, you get a car 
that’s built better. 

And isn’t that what a car should be? 

Saab. It’s what a car should be. 


There are more than 300 Saab dealers nationwide. For the name and address of the one nearest you call 800-243-6000 toll free. In Connecticut, call 1-800-882-6500. 



baseball / William Leggett 


The phenoms that bloom in the fall 

As the World Series waned and other pro seasons waxed, baseball's Instructional Leagues in Florida and 
Arizona were sharpening the skills of a bumper crop of young stars. You’ll see the best before long 


A i play ended in the Florida Instruc- 
tional League just the other day 
there were candy canes and plastic hol- 
ly trees along Central Avenue in down- 
town St. Petersburg and Christmas car- 
ols could be heard on the warm after- 
noon air. To most sports fans, the con- 
cept that men were still playing pro- 
fessional baseball almost a month after 
the World Scries may lie reminiscent of 
Dick Clark's American Bandstand tele- 
vision shows of the late 1950s on which 
knots of teen-agers seemed to be con- 
stantly dancing because nobody ever 
bothered to tell them to stop. But the 
fall of 1972 was different. Never have 



Instructional League players looked so 
good or seemed so large and over 500 
of them were at work. They were as- 
signed to cither the Florida or the Ar- 
izona League to hasten their advance- 
ment to the majors, to make up for lime 
lost either to serious injuries or service 
duty or to just plain learn the funda- 
mentals of baseball. 

In the last few seasons the Instruc- 
tional Leagues have been sending play- 
ers into the majors in large, talented 
clumps. Among the graduates are Ralph 
Garr. Bert Blyleven. Reggie Jackson. 
Bobby Bonds. Steve Blass. GencTenacc. 
Scipio Spinks and Vida Blue. Rollie Fin- 
gers and Tom Flail, the relief stars of 
the World Series, have taken Instruc- 
tional instruction. After his bad 1971 
season. Johnny Bench got ready for 1972 
by going to Tampa to correct some flaws 
in his batting style while getting his head 
screwed back on straight at the same 
time. You know what happened in 1972: 
most National L.eague home runs and 
RBIs. the Most Valuable Player award. 

Any assumption that the supply of 
baseball players has dried up because 
of expansion is obviously fallacious, as 
w ill be established in the next few sea- 
sons perhaps as quickly as April 1973. 
What's more, some of the finest young 
players are going to wind up on teams 
that need them the most. 

Detroit, for example, appears to have 
a truly superior prospect in a 20-year- 
old second baseman named Dan Meyer. 
In 1972 Meyer played for Bristol. Va. 
in the Appalachian League and hit .396. 
Tiger executives, having trouble believ- 
ing the .396. sent Meyer off to Dun- 
edin. Fla. to see how he could handle 
advanced pitching in the Instructional 
League. Meyer hit .409. 

In June and July the Boston Red Sox 
were being criticized because their farm 
system seemed to be producing far too 


few big-league players. Then, led by Carl- 
ton Fisk, the young Red Sox cut loose 
and moved the team into contention in 
the American League Fast. The best team 
in the Southern Division of this year's 
Florida Instructional League was Bos- 
ton and half of the Red Sox pitchers 
in Florida were left-handed. Whenever 
Boston gets a winning left-handed pitch- 
er into Fenway Park the light gives on 
in Old North Church. 

Two of the best hitters in the majors 
were in Florida working at totally dif- 
ferent objectives. Minnesota's Tony 
Oliva, who played only 10 games dur- 
ing the season, was trying to strengthen 
a knee from which 100 bone chips were 
removed in June. Young (23) Ted Sim- 
mons of St. Louis, one of only seven 
men to bat .300 in each of the last two 
years, could be found at first base rath- 
er than behind the plate. Each morning 
he would field between 600 and 800 
ground balls as part of a program to 
give the Cardinals more maneuverability 
in the season ahead. 

Neither the Florida League nor its 
four-team counterpart in Arizona has 
received a surplus of public attention; 
both commence operation in mid-Sep- 
tember, w hen a pennant race of one form 
or another is afoot in the major leagues, 
and continue through the playoffs and 
World Scries as well as a good part of 
the football schedule and the beginnings 
of both the pro basketball and hockey 
seasons. But the importance of the In- 
structional Leagues has increased to such 
a degree that omens have begun to form 
around them. One is that a good In- 
structional League season presages a 
banner major league campaign the fol- 
lowing year. 

Baltimore won the Florida League 
race in 1965 and went on to take the 
World Series the next fall. The Red 
Sox, surprise winners of the 1967 Amer- 
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Spend a milder moment with Raleigh. 

Highest quality tobaccos-specially softened for milder taste. 

You'll enjoy camping more with a True 
Temper 3-piece camping tool kit like his. 

You can get it for free B&W Raleigh 
Coupons, the valuable extra on every 
pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 other gifts, write 
for your free gift catalog: Box 12, 

Louisville, Ky., 40201. 


Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter Kings. 17 mg. "tar," 1 .3 mg. nicotine; Longs. 19 mg. "tar,' 
1 .5 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report August 72 
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BASEBALL continued 


ican League pennant, were the Florida 
champions in 1966, The "Miracle Mels" 
of 1969 had won in Florida the pre- 
vious year. 

Many baseball people feel the mod- 
est sums of money put into an Instruc- 
tional League program arc the best in- 
vestment made during a year because 
the mental aspects of the game are 
stressed as much as the physical. The 
Twins have long been aggressive pro- 
ponents. Says George Brophy, Minne- 
sota's farm-team director: "When we 
won the American League pennant in 
1965, 22 of our 25 players had been 
through the Instructional League pro- 
gram. Of the team we had in Florida in 
1970. five players had already put in a 
full season in the major leagues. The 
cost to our organization has ranged from 
about S45.000 to 562,000 a year, and it 
is money we consider well spent. A play- 
er can learn things in less than two 
months that would normally take a year 
to learn in the minors." 

No player has ever become wealthy 
in an Instructional League: in Florida 
each man is given 515 a da> for lodging 
and meals. Nor is the training light: the 
days are long indeed. For the most part, 
teams report at 10 a.m. and start work- 
ing on fundamentals or game strategy. 
At one p.m. the games begin. On some 
days doublcheaders arc played. Most 
teams keep careful count to make sure 
that every player gets in the same num- 
ber of innings and. when possible, also 
gets as many at bats as his fellows. 

Statistics have little importance in In- 
structional League play and are not part 
of a player's career averages. Sam Mele. 
the former Twins manager who is now 
a scout and instructor for the Red Sox, 
says, "We feel that the pressure of a bat- 
ting average or an earnc d-run average 
should be removed. Sure, good players 
want to do well wherever they play, but 
they don’t have to worry here if they 
have a couple of 0-for-4 days in a row. 
The purpose is to teach the good things 
and remove as many of the bad ones as 
possible." 

The team that enjoyed this year’s 
line performances in the biggest clusters 
was the St. Louis Cardinals. In the 
'60s the Cardinals were dread birds, 
but recently they have become dead 
birds. Now chirps are being heard again. 
Probably no pitching staff in recent 
seasons in any professional league has 


been as impressive as that of the 1972 
Florida Instructional League Cardinals, 
who won 26 of their last 32 games. In 
1 1 of the last 13 games the young Car- 
dinal pitchers allowed a single run or 
none. In the other two games the Cards 
gave up three earned runs and two un- 
earned runs. 

Names’ Ray Bare and Rich Folkers 
are only slightly known, and an emerg- 
ing group of Bob Forsch, Greg Ter- 
Iccky, Tom Mitchell and Burt Nord- 
strom is currently no more than cap- 
tion material for photographers who 
shoot pictures for bubble-gum cards. The 
combined record of this group, however, 
was an amazing 23-4. 

Any St. Louis team seems to produce 
a batting star. The new one is a San Fran- 
ciscan. Keith Hernandez, who is 1 9 years 
old. bats and throws left-handed and 
was signed for a reported SI 35,000 as a 
combination pitcher-hitter. He hits line 
drives and has a line laugh, humility 
and good eyes. Hernandez’ father once 
played in the Cardinal organization. 

Since Hernandez has now moved to 
first base. St. Louis may eventually 
have quite a crowd at that corner — 
or, more likely, the makings of some 
trades. Simmons has been working out 
there. Slugger Joe Torre is moving 
over from third base. Tim McCarver 
has been reacquired and he seems to 
be heading firstward. Then there is Ed 
Kurpiel, the Cards' first-round draft 
choice of 1971, St. Louis is also well 
stocked at catcher and third, positions 
where most teams are short. 

In any case, Hernandez is bound to 
play somewhere. "Hernandez has the 
type of swing you don't touch." says 
Harry Walker, the new St. Louis bat- 
ting instructor. "You just put him out 
there and let him play. He looks like Mu- 
sial when he first came up. only he isn't 
quite as fast," 

The Cardinals had six hitters on their 
Instructional League roster with batting 
averages over .300. Hernandez was the 
most impressive, and he played first base 
like a young master. When he injured 
his wrist late in the season he voluntar- 
ily spent the final days serving as the 
team's bat-and-ball boy. "If everything 
goes well for me," he says. "I believe I 
can gel to the major leagues in two years. 
The Instructional League has helped me 
in every aspect of the game. Now the 
rest is up to me.” end 
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walking by 
the numbers 

After a good day's hike, the window of 
your DigiManpo (digital pedometer) will 
tell you enoclly how far you've walked 
— in digital form. There s no guessing 
and no error Today's trek was 123 
miles No question about it' And to in- 
sure precision, DigiManpo has a micro- 
metric adiustment for the length of your 
stride For health and fun. start a daily 
walking program and fet OigiManpo tell 
you how well you're doing Great for 


Pleaje send me DigiManpo. My chock 
lor $10 - 95 ($9 95 plus $1 postage and in- 
surance) is enclosed California add ta*. 
Return in two weeks >f not delighted. 


584 Washington 
San Francisco 
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Aargh! T/s better to miss 

At the nationals Gerald Evans kicked with such beautiful precision 
that he did not kill a soul— which is the real point of the game 


I n TV land sweet old ladies with tough 
hands are chopping up gangs of mug- 
gers. In England unwanted buildings are 
being dispatched the same way. and all 
over the Western World defenseless 
bricks and boards haven't stood a chance 
in years. Soon, at this rate, they'll be mak- 
ing bumper stickers that read: register 
HANDS AND FEET. NOT FIREARMS, and 
every crook and nanny w ill w ant to learn 
karate, or what will be left of it after 
the Hacks get through transforming it 
into show biz. 

The gentlest of the violent arts has re- 
ceived a very good press in recent years, 
which is to say a very bad one. But the 
more that was told about karate the 
less anybody really knew about it. The 
sport was fragmented into schools Jap- 
anese. Okinawan, Korean fought by 
different rules, but a fortnight ago in Phil- 
adelphia came the All America Karate 
Championship Tournament, the lirst tru- 
ly national one, run by the All Amer- 
ica Karate Federation. In April the 
AAKF was named by the AAU the of- 
ficial voice of U.S. karate and now, it 
was said, the sport had a leg in the Olym- 
pics. In Philadelphia there was one set 


of rules, sanctioned by the AAU, and 
no disputes once competition began. 
Nothing was broken, not a brick or a 
board or even a bone. As one karate 
man said. “All these guys are on the 
fringe of spirituality." The losers were 
as serenely calm as the winners. No ath- 
lete is capable of more human destruc- 
tion than the karateka, and many times 
each of the 150 contestants came within 
half an inch or closer of death or maim- 
ing. but no hand or foot was lifted in 
anger. Only a few accidental cuts and 
bruises were recorded. 

Still, a whole afternoon of karate 
turned out to be an overdose for those 
who had nothing to relate the pastime 
to but boxing or Lee Marvin movies. A 
certain little rule made it a frustrating 
experience. That is the one that says no 
punches or kicks will come in full con- 
tact with an opponent. While it was a na- 
tional karate tournament all right, and 
exciting at times, more often it was about 
as much of a spectacle as Joe Frazier tak- 
ing on Muhammad Ali in the World 
Heavyweight Sparring Championship. 

In All America karate, kicks and 
punches arc judged by appearance, so 


they must be delivered at maximum ve- 
locity. yet stopped when fool or fist graz- 
es the opponent's face or throat or other 
vital point. Considering the fate of in- 
numerable boards and bricks, one be- 
gins to understand something about a 
karate man's self-control and his faith, 
which knows bounds. One entrant said. 
"I've never gone in there unafraid of 
being hit." Others nodded. 

In competitive karate a full point, 
vv hich w ins a match, is awarded for kicks 
or punches that would have maimed or 
killed, half a point for less lethal ones: 
judging karate obviously requires a col- 
orful imagination. Another quality that 
would have been appreciated at Phil- 
adelphia is a fluency in English. There 
arc dozens of different kicks and punch- 
es, each with its own name, and the judg- 
es, nearly all Oriental, made their calls 
aloud, but only one was consistently de- 
cipherable: "riroundhouse.” for the kick 
of that name and with the accent on 
the rrround. 

"How long has he been in this coun- 
try?" a judge was asked. 

"Ten years.” 

"And that’s how he speaks English?" 

"Well, lie belongs to a cousin's club." 

All the judges, it appeared, belonged 
to a cousin's club. 

Often the judges' calls were drowned 
out by the disconcerting groans and 
screams of contestants psyching them- 
selves. One of the less inhibited gave 
out with a startling "Aargh." "Aargh,” 
with every punch or kick, but the most 
common sound was a guttural "Eeesa," 
"Eeesa." meaningless, really, but with 
such a feminine ring to it that one new- 
comer to karate nominated Eeesa queen 
of the tournament. 

Stranger than any sound, though, or 
than any other sight, was that of light- 
weights competing against heavies. This 
is the way it is done in the All America 
Karate Federation. As an official ex- 
plained. "People think a 125-poundcr 
w ill be destroyed if he fights a 250-pound- 
er. but if that big guy looks like a mon- 
ster. then the little one is quicker, and 
an awfully tough target. That is the beau- 
ty of karate. 1 1 teaches you pride and con- 
fidence in what you are. no matter what 
your, limitations. We feel that this car- 
ries over into other areas of life. Try to 
tell people that, though, that there is 
more to karate than fighting and physical 
perfection, and they say, 'I go to church 
on Sunday. I don't need more of that.’ ” 

continued 
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Do you have enough brains 
to play NFL football? 





NFL Strategy is the most challenging football 
brain game you can get. It gives you an 
authentic 36-page NFL Playbook, and then 
asks you to select plays, plan strategy, and 
play the leverage of 34 different offensive 
plays and 12 different defenses. That's 
6, 120 probabilities in all, with moves limited 
only by your knowledge. 

NFL Game Plan . is the new football 


think game for 
the whole family. 

When you select A 
one of 16 different JJ,, 
offensive plays, your opponent 
tries to anticipate your move, and 
sets up one of 16 different 
defensive combinations. If you 
igure it right, you move the ball 
0 , j-... ~ 5; downfield.Ifheseesit 

you're clobbered. NFL Electric Football 
brings your kids Total Team Control ,, 
the invention that lets them control all 
22 players and every play they 
make. Now they can actually run a 
counter play, a blitz, an end sweep, 
d more. For the first time, they can 
real strategy to win. If you're any 
rind of a football nut, here are three VW1_ _ J 
comfortable ways to work up a sweat. JL UQUI 
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Introducing the 
1973 Beetle: 


Re-introducing the 
1972 price: 



With the price of our new Beetle still 
under $2,000 * ** the Volkswagen Beetle 
is a bigger buy than ever before. 

More warranty, for instance, than 
you get with any other small car. Twice 
more-. 24 months or 24,000 miles. * * 
More attention to specific details 
than ever (and that's quite a lot). More 
than 1 ,000 inspectors meticulously scru- 
tinizing more than 5,000 parts. 


Some two or three times. For us, it's 
not enough to get it right, we want *t 
perfect. 

Volkswagen also has the most ad- 
vanced automotive service system in 
the world. A brand new computer is, or 
soon will be, waiting in your VW deal 
er's service area. We simply plug it into 
your VW, and it checks, via sensors and 
probes, vital service parts and spells 


out the results in plain English. That's 
service. 

Maybe all of this explains why VW 
owners have gotten more resale dol- 
lars after three or four years than the 
owners of any other comparable car.t 
Obviously, it's not only the 
price of the '73 Beetle that 
reminds you of the good old 
days. It's also the quality. 


Few things in life work as well as a Volkswagen. 


*1973 Volkswagen Sedan III suggested retail price. P.O E local taxes and other dealer charges, if on/, additional. ©Volkswagen of America, Inc. 

**lf on owner maintains and services his vehicle in accordance with the Volkswagen maintenance schedule ony factory port found to be defective in motcriol or 
workmanship within 34 months O' 34,000 miles, whichever comes first (except normal wear and tear ond service itemsl will be repaired or replaced by ony U.S or 
Canadian Volkswagen Dealer. And this will be done free of charge. See your dealer lor details. 

^Source: 1969 manufacturers' suggested retail prices ond 1972 average used cor lot retoil prices os quoted in NADA Official Used Cor Guide. Eastern Ed.. June, 1972. 


KARATE continued 


But the old spirituality kept popping 
up. “Winning doesn’t mean much,” said 
Gerald Evans, 34, ultimately the tourna- 
ment champion, and he seemed to mean 
it. Following his final match Evans was 
asked, “What did you win it with?” 
Turning to a friend, he replied, “I don’t 
know. Was it a kick or a punch?” 

“What really matters,” said Evans, a 
Philadelphian who wants to become a ka- 
rate instructor, "is that karate teaches 
you calmness and control of your emo- 
tions. You learn to function through any- 
thing and not to dwell on pain, which is a 
temporary thing.” In a semifinal match 
Evans, only 1 70 pounds, was accidentally 
kicked in the chest by a 190-pounder, a 
half-point kick, but though in pain he re- 
mained impassive and moved to attack. 
He said, “I’ve seen guys win with broken 
ribs. If I’d hesitated, if he’d read pain in 
my face, he’d have been on me.” 

“Did you enjoy it?” the karate people 
were asking at the tourney’s close, and if 
the reply was lukewarm they would dip 
into their bags of familiar arguments. 
One said that in 1968 Joey Giardello’s 
punch was measured against that of Ter- 
uyuki Okazaki, currently director of the 
East Coast Karate Association and a sev- 
enth-degree black belt at the time. Giar- 
dello’s punch measured 430 pounds per 
square inch, Okazaki’s 2,240. The com- 
parison was not made out of pride or be- 
cause it revealed the essence of karate, 
which of course it didn’t, but rather out 
of desperation. The karateka are look- 
ing for greater acceptance in this coun- 
try. Unfortunately, in relating their art 
to American sport, they help unwittingly 
to delay the arrival of the day when ka- 
rate is accepted for what it truly is, some- 
thing subtle and private and, yes, on 
the fringe of spirituality. 

On the wall of the Philadelphia Ka- 
rate Club is this motto: “The Ultimate 
Aim of the Art of Karate Lies Not in Vic- 
tory or Defeat, but in the Character of 
its Participants.” Says Fred Borda, a 
club member, “Karate can help people 
avoid a life spent fearing what lies in 
the shadows. By helping them to be 
aware of what they really are, and of 
what they can be, it can free them from 
their fears.” 

Last week a new student came to the 
club, a tough kid. “How do I break a 
brick?” he asked Teruyuki Okazaki. 

“Get yourself a hammer, son,” Okaza- 
ki told him. end 
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The jokesters have had a field day 
ever since the bell busted , often 
because the teams were a laugh , but 
locals regard their losers with love 


Fred Allen once remarked on his television program that he 
had a friend who took a sleeping pill every morning so peo- 
ple would think he was from Philadelphia. For that addition 
to Philadelphia jokes the Philadelphia Public Relations As- 
sociation presented Allen with its Scrapple Award — 25 
pounds of scrapple — given annually to the public figure who 
comes up with the best addition to those old cracks about the 
city: e.g., I went to Philadelphia last weekend, but it was 
closed; or, I spent a month in Philadelphia last weekend; or, 
— first prize, one week in Philadelphia, second prize, two 
weeks in Philadelphia. 

“Ah, Philadelphia,” said W. C. Fields, who began his 
career there. “If a woman dropped her glove, she 
might be hauled before a judge for stripteasing.” Fields 
made jokes about the city throughout his life, which lasted 
from 1879 to 1946, and nobody enjoyed them more than Phil- 
adelphians. This year Philadelphia's Shackamaxon Society 
held a party on his birthday (Jan. 29) with a W. C. Fields 
impersonation contest, a martini-oliving contest, a dog- 
kicking contest (with a stuffed dog) and a child-insulting 
contest (with a live child). Long before Fields, and for that 
matter long before Fred Allen’s drowsy friend, and before 
innerspring mattresses and water beds, Philadelphia had a 
reputation for excessive sobriety and somnolence. It was 
known as a nice place to live, but you wouldn’t want to 
visit there. If you did so expecting a lively continued 
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weekend, you would find the pinnacle of night life con- 
sisted of dropping a quarter into one of those vibrating- 
bed gizmos. 

Philadelphians do not mind if you amble down their 
streets. They do the same. As for traffic, first-time visitors are 
in for a shock. They must soon realize that Philadelphia is 
not a city; it is one huge Stop sign. On the other hand, taxi 
drivers are not horn-happy, they take corners on four wheels 
instead of two and, having delivered you to your destination, 
they alight from the front seat, open the back door and thank 
you for your fare. A survey of deaths from coronaries among 
middle-aged men in 163 cities revealed that Philadelphia 
ranked 34th, well behind Savannah; Norfolk, Va.; New 
York; Los Angeles and Dallas. The Relaxation Club of 
America once gave its most-relaxed-city award to Philadel- 
phia, for one reason among several; "Drivers swear less 
than in other cities." 

The most conspicuous kind of civic action in Philadelphia 
appears when inhabitants are at last aroused to defend the 
town's name or to get rid of some local evil. Then the action 
is one suggesting “a committee be appointed to study the sit- 
uation." Philadelphia leads the world in committees. The 
city has been mired in indecision for so long that these com- 
mittees invariably begin with an ominous snort, sputter out 
quickly and fade from the scene with a furious shrug of the 
shoulders. Much the same pattern has been observed in box- 
ers who come from Philadelphia. They sparkle through gym 
workouts like so many Sugar Ray Robinsons and then step 
into the ring for real and wind up like Canvasback McGoon. 
There is a name for them in boxing, no matter where they 
come from: Philadelphia fighters. 

Fortunately for Philadelphia, a good-natured attitude to- 
ward disagreements is deeply ingrained in its traditions. 
During the Constitutional Convention of 1787 Benjamin 
Franklin, according to one historian, "contributed to the 
success of the sessions by the spirit of conciliation that he in- 
duced. Without Franklin’s humorous anecdotes at moments 
of heated argument, the Convention might have exploded 
into controversy and bitterness." Franklin came to Philadel- 
phia as a long-haired teen-ager. He was a wrestler of some 
skill, a fine swimmer and, at 46, he experimented with kite- 
flying in a thunderstorm; he also provided the city with its 
first paved streets, first fire company, its street-cleaning ser- 
vice and regular police force, established the subscription li- 
brary, the first hospital and fire insurance company, orga- 
nized militia forces and built a fort on the Delaware River to 
protect the city's eastern flank. But his greatest achievement 
came in his 80s when he calmed the embattled delegates at 
the Convention. Franklin accomplished this, said a biogra- 
pher, because "he knew well that learning to laugh at one’s 
self was an impregnable refuge of tranquillity and sanity.” 

Being able to laugh at one’s self — and at one’s home 
teams — has been a trait of Philadelphians for a long time. To 
be sure, sports fans in the city are noted for their booing; in 
fact, they are renowned as the booingest in the major 
leagues. Philadelphians boo performances outside of sports, 
too. "They have Easter egg hunts," said Bob Uecker, a 
former catcher with the Phillies, “and if the kids don’t 
find the eggs, they get booed.” 

“I remember a crowd booing Santa Claus at a football 
game,” said Sandy Grady, a columnist with the Bulletin. He 


is a transplanted North Carolinian, once a sportswriter, who 
has made a profound study of Philadelphia booing psychol- 
ogy. “When Sonny Jurgensen quarterbacked the Eagles,” 
Grady went on, ‘ ‘he had a neighbor who had never been to a 
pro game. So Sonny gave him a ticket. It was one of those 
days when he kept throwing interceptions, and he got booed 
badly. After the game Sonny asked his neighbor if he had 
heard the boos. ‘Yeah,’ said the neighbor. ‘It’s fun. You 
ought to try it yourself.’ ” 

Grady believes that having terrible teams has a purifying 
effect on Philadelphians, such as Aristotle ascribed to trag- 
edy: pity and terror effecting a catharsis. “By booing the 
teams,” Grady said, “they don’t have to take out all their 
anger on politicians.” Speaking of terrible teams, the base- 
ball Phillies have very likely lost more games than any 
team in history — 6,221 since 1900. While Phillie fans are 
generally castigated for their booing and intolerance, they 
are actually the longest suffering rooters in any city, a fact 
dramatically substantiated in 1964. That was the year the 
team led by 6 Vi games with just 1 2 to go, then folded up fast- 
er than a S2 tent when they lost 10 successive games and 
blew the pennant. But neither fans nor press berated the 
Phillies, the overriding feeling being that the club had at- 
tained maximum success with minimum talent. 

The best assessment of Philadelphia fans was made by 
Harry Walker, who was with the Phillies for a couple of 
years. “This is a lunch-pail town,” he said. Walker's thesis 
was that in a workingman’s town the fans expect an athlete 
to put in a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. Like fans ev- 
erywhere, they boo umpires and errors, but in Philadelphia 
nothing sets them off as much as players who refuse to give 
their all. Toward the end of the 1969 season, when RichieAI- 
len was still a Phillie, he pawed the ground around first base, 
writing messages with his spikes: “Hi, Mom,” or nu- 
merals reminding one and all how many games he had to 
play before he mercifully would be traded. This sparked 
some of the most venomous boos ever heard, even in the 
City of Brotherly Love. Now, three years later (and three 
teams removed from Philadelphia) he wants to be known 
as Dick Allen rather than Richie Allen. Why? “Richie 
reminds me too much of Philadelphia,” he says. 

Outfielder Del Ennis bore up better under the fusillade of 
boos aimed at him during his career. Looking back on the 
period when those discouraging waves of melancholy sound 
poured from the stands in his direction, he sometimes spec- 
ulates that the fans hassled him so much because he grew up 
in North Philadelphia. Ennis said he should have under- 
stood. Eventually, he learned not to let boos bother him. But 
it took some doing. “One guy was on me all one game,” he 
said, “so after it was over I went into the stands and chal- 
lenged him. He didn’t want to fight, and it was only then 1 re- 
alized that people came to the park to let off steam, and they 
didn’t mean any harm." Ennis began to go along with their 
gags. “At times the whole park would stand and cheer me,” 
he said. "Other days they threw things at me." One of the 
items hurled at Ennis was a bag in which a fan, in a calmer 
moment, had placed the sandwich he planned to eat during 


Hello and goodbye: Fans in '50 welcomed the Whiz Kids, but stars 
Grover Cleveland Alexander and Dick Allen were sent packing. 



the game. “I ate the sandwich,” Ennis said, “to show I could 
enjoy a gag.” 

Philadelphians love the sculling races on the Schuylkill 
River (pronounce it “Skookul” and people will think you 
grew up in the city). There is a small waterfall below the 
course, equally hazardous to winners and losers. “If the 
boats don't go over the falls,” said Bob Uecker, “they are 
booed!” Sandy Grady recalled a Phillie outfielder who broke 
his arm trying (and failing) to make a catch. “They booed 
him as he was being carried off the field on a stretcher,” Gra- 
dy said. At the splendid new Veterans Stadium the 1972 
Opening Day ceremonies included an act by Kiteman Rich- 
ard Johnson, who wore enormous makeshift wings and skis 
and stood atop a wooden ramp 140 feet long and eight feet 
wide at the upper rim of the stadium. He was to ski down the 
ramp, become airborne, fly to the mound and deliver the first 
ball to the waiting catcher. Gusty winds delayed his takeoff. 
Anxious to get on with this most unusual of first-ball rou- 
tines, the fans began booing. Reluctant to take off but 
pricked by the catcalls, Johnson zoomed away. Down the 
chute he sped, fighting gusts. Near the end of the ramp a 
crosswind bucked him off and sent him sprawling at top 
speed into the seats. Miraculously, Johnson survived with- 
out any broken bones. He did break five chairs and an 
iron railing, however, and as he lay in a tangle of debris 
the crowd, which numbered more than 38,000 that day, 
rose as one to pay tribute — yes, with thundering boos. 

Not that Philadelphia booing is limited to baseball, scull- 
ing, Easter egg hunts or Santa Claus. Some of the most dev- 
astating assaults in Philadelphia sports history were the pro- 
longed and vitriolic torrents, ominous as foghorns at sea, 
directed against Joe Kuharich, former coach and general 
manager of the Philadelphia Eagles (pronounced “Iggles”). 
Accustomed as local fans are to continuous defeat, there was 
something about Kuharich’s discussions of them that left the 
citizens appalled. Even his remarks about the odd victories 
left them unsure. Talking about a game in which the Eagles 
made a second-half comeback, he said, “That was a horse of 
a different fire department.” Another time, defending his 
choice of the Eagle backfield, he said, “Keeping three quar- 
terbacks is rare, but not unusual." When the Eagles lost a 
game 56-7, the fans did not like it when Kuharich played 
down the defeat by saying, “A missed block here, a missed 
assignment there — it all adds up.” 

As he traded away players like Sonny Jurgensen, Maxie 
Baughan, Irv Cross, Timmy Brown, Lee Roy Caffey, Mike 
Clark and Tommy McDonald, the fans’ uneasiness in- 
creased. At one game a ramshackle outhouse was placed 
near the field, bearing a label: “Joe’s Home.” Then, one 
Sunday afternoon, a plane appeared above Franklin Field 
trailing a banner that read goodbye joe baby. The plane 
was rented by the Get Rid of Joe Kuharich Club, which 
claimed to have 500 card-carrying members. But Kuhar- 
ich, though fired in 1969, has the last laugh. He still draws 
a $49,000 annual salary from the Eagles on a 1 5-year con- 
tract that does not expire until 1979. 

A team is known by its nickname and by the locality it in- 
habits. In these days of franchise transfers, teams often lose 
their personal identities — e.g., the baseball Dodgers, who 
were as much Brooklyn as they were Dodgers, are now the 
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Los Angeles Dodgers, but they might as readily be the Dodg- 
ers of some other city or the Bank of America Dodgers. 
Not all teams have been so smothered. Particularly in Phil- 
adelphia the clubs seem to cling to the shreds of their her- 
itage. To understand the local sports panorama it is vital 
to understand how this is part of the life of the town, its 
history and its mores. 

Philadelphians simply do not fret about being the biggest, 
the tallest, the richest, the swingingest. Perhaps the reason 
there is no Superman in Philadelphia is that there is no tall 
building to leap over with a single bound. It is an unwritten 
law that no building shall rise above the hat on the head 
of the statue of Billy Penn atop City Hall, a height of 548 
feet. Thus it is that there are more than 100 taller build- 
ings in the U.S., including one or more in such places as 
Albany, N.Y. and Columbus, Ohio. 

But there is more to Philadelphia than that. Much more. 
There is the Museum of Art, aglow in tawny brilliance under 
evening spotlights. The Franklin Institute of science, the 
splendid Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. 
And there is Fairmount Park, extending for five miles along 
both banks of the Schuylkill River and up Wissahickon 
Creek for five miles more, 4,109.6 acres in all. Fairmount 
Park is the largest municipally run park anywhere, with 
miles of trails for riding bicycles and horses, acres of playing 
fields and gr assy knolls — a par adise for those with energy to 
expend or thoughts to contemplate. 

There is the Germantown Cricket Club, whose Bill Tilden 
was seven times U.S. singles tennis champion, the Merion 
Cricket Club, whose Diehl Mateer dominated squash rac- 
quets for years, the Philadelphia Country Club, whose Glen- 
na Collett Vare was six times U.S. amateur golf titlist. It was 
at Merion that Bobby Jones completed his Grand Slam by 
winning the U.S. Amateur. The first archery club in the U.S. 
was the United Bowmen of Philadelphia, formed in 1828. 
Bowling on the green was a prominent sport from colonial 
times onward, and Philadelphia cricket teams were almost 
invincible around the turn of the century against clubs from 
other U.S. cities and Canada, and competed respectably 
against visiting teams from Britain and on tours of England. 
Fox hunting was one of the passions of wealthy Philadel- 
phians. It is said there was once another obscure sport 
among the upper crust — cat hunting. It seems one John Ser- 
geant Price was annoyed by the howls of his neighbors' cats 
and organized a cat-shooting expedition. It was so success- 
ful that it became an annual event, and was evidently a social 
as well as a sporting occasion, since there is a record of a deb- 
utante in the 1930s describing the difficulties of hunting cats 
by moonlight in a ball gown. 

No American city has so conscientiously preserved the 
record of its past as has Philadelphia. To be sure, there are 
artifacts in parks and museums besides the Liberty Bell or 
the relics in Independence Hall: the jawbone of Grover 
Cleveland, a statue of Leif Ericson’s brother-in-law, the wal- 
let carried that day by Archduke Francis Ferdinand in Sa- 
rajevo. Given a chance the city can prove it was the home of 
innumerable firsts in the U.S. — lager beer, the ice-cream 
soda, the merry-go-round and the revolving door. But prin- 
cipally the history of Philadelphia for 300 years is one in 
which it could have been first, and was often found wanting. 

William Penn founded the city in 1 682 (after obtaining the 


land from King Charles II in payment for favors owed his 
father) as “a holy experiment,” and in colonial days Phila- 
delphia was the largest, wealthiest and most cultured com- 
munity in the New World. When the first U.S. census was 
taken in 1790 the city was second to New York. By 1830 
it had been shoved into third place by Baltimore. Twenty 
years later it was pushed out of third by Boston. By tak- 
ing in the entire county, Philadelphia regained second place 
in I860, only to be passed by Chicago, remaining third 
until the rise of Los Angeles reduced it to fourth in 1960. 

Herbert Lipson, who publishes Philadelphia Magazine, 
said, *‘l think Philadelphians love to be third or fourth in all 
things. Being first makes you stand out, and they don’t want 
that. If you’re second, people think that you want to be first, 
and it’s too bad you didn’t make it. That’s uncomfortable. 
But third or fourth, those are comfortable niches.” 

Philadelphia might have had the historic Tea Party instead 
of Boston, but failed. In 1773, when Great Britain tried to 
impose tea and taxes, the ship Polly, with one Captain Ayres 
at the helm, was en route to Philadelphia with a cargo of tea, 
news of which reached the city in ample time for prepara- 
tions. On Oct. 18, 1773, weeks before the Bostonians had 
readied their Tea Party plans, the Philadelphians held a 
meeting. The Committee for Tarring and Feathering was ap- 
pointed— Philadelphia obviously was already in trouble. 
True to the civic pattern, the committee got off to a dynamic 
start and penned this warning to Captain Ayres: ‘‘What 
think you. Captain, of a halter around your neck, 10 gallons 
of tar decanted on your pate, with the feathers of a dozen 
wild geese laid over that to enliven your appearance? Only 
think seriously of this and fly to the place from whence you 
came. Fly without hesitation, without the formality of a pro- 
test, and above all, dear Captain Ayres, let us advise you to 
fly without the wild goose feathers.” 

Captain Ayres refused to turn back. He arrived in Phila- 
delphia on Dec. 26, 1773 and was confronted by the largest 
gathering in the history of the city, 8,000 angry, booing Phil- 
adelphians. The tar and feathering committee then took 
over. When the committee finished its deliberations Captain 
Ayres was allowed to depart w ithout a drop of tar or a single 
feather. In short, they blew the whole affair. 

Grandiose planning and mild execution have been hall- 
marks of Philadelphia ever since. The city was the capital 
during the Revolutionary War, only to be shunted aside for 
New York. It then appeared that Philadelphia would regain 
the honor, being a more centrally located site. It was chosen 
once more, but only until a new capital could be built on the 
Potomac. At least it can be said that for seven years, while he 
was President, George Washington slept in Philadelphia. 
But then, what else could he do? 

Baseball had an early but uninspired start in the city. In 1860 
the local team lost to the mighty Excelsiors of New York 
15-4, and Philadelphia sports fans were reported to be de- 
lighted because the team had not lost by a larger score. Three 
years later the city acquircd'the first professional baseball 
player, Al Reach, who signed with the Athletics with the un- 
derstanding that he be allowed to commute between Phila- 
delphia and New York, where he worked as a silversmith. 

In 1869 three different Philadelphia teams lost to the Cin- 
cinnati Reds — the Olympias 22-11, the Athletics 27-18, the 
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The 1973 
Continentals. 

Designed to ride and 
handle even better 
than our ’72s. 
Which rode and 
handled even better 
than the other 
luxury car. 


Serious, carefully engineered machines. We believe 
that in 1973 the Continentals will deliver the most out- 
standing performance on the American road, just as 
they did in 1972 in riding and handling tests against the 
other luxury car. 

The ride. 

In the Continentals ride, there is a deep, deep quiet, 
a quality achieved from almost incredible attention to 
details of insulation throughout the automobile: from 
the smallest rubber washers to carpeting approximately 
one-half inch thick. 

The Continental has one of the widest stances of 
any American automobile, which contributes to the 
unequalled stability of its ride. Standard equipped steel- 
belted radial ply tires provide their share of that smooth, 
even, steady ride. 

And then, handling. 

The entire suspension geometry contributes to the 
sensitivity of its handling characteristics. In turn, those 
handling characteristics assure exceptionally steady 
cornering, and controlled turns, virtually without sway. 

There is, naturally, still more. In order to measure 
up to our reputation for producing the finest luxury cars 
on the American road, proven in the 1972 road tests, 
we cannot allow the smallest detail of design or 
construction to go unnoticed. Test drive one of our 
Continentals and you will see and feel for yourself that, 
indeed, we have not. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
CONTINENTAL MARK IV 

ILLUSTRATED: CONTINENTAL MARK IV WITH SILVER LUXURY OROUP OPTION, AND 
LINCOLN CONTINENTAL TOWN CAR. 
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Keystones 45-30 — and the local rooters 
were quite enthused about “the splendid 
showing of the home teams.” Still, there 
were glorious moments. In 1871 the Phil- 
adelphia Athletics won the first pennant 
in the earliest known pro league, the Na- 
tional Association. (Because of assort- 
ed irregularities the National Associ- 
ation has been ruled not to have been a 
major league.) Two years later Philadel- 
phia became the first city to have two 
teams in a league when the Quakers 
joined the Athletics in representing the 
town. The Quakers wore gray shirts and 
pants, white stockings and low-crowned 
hats, and fans in other towns greeted 
them with remarks like, "Didst thee 
score a run in thee’s last game?” 

The National League, the modern or- 
ganization, commenced play on April 22, 
1876, with all games weathered out ex- 
cept the one in Philadelphia, where Bos- 
ton beat the Athletics 6-5. It is not exact- 
ly clear when the original Athletics were 
replaced by a new team called the Phil- 
lies, but it may have been in 1883. Thirty- 
two years passed before they won a Na- 
tional League pennant. But they did have 
some fine individual players. Billy Ham- 
ilton twice stole an alltime high of 1 1 1 
bases. On July 13, 1896 Ed Delahanty put 
on one of baseball’s most prodigious hit- 
ting exhibitions by slugging home runs to 
left, right and center, over a fence 35 feet 
high, and adding an inside-the-park 
home run. As a reward Delahanty was 
given four sticks of chewing gum. There 
were, however, some awkward moments. 
One came in 1 898 when Tommy Corco- 
ran of the Cincinnati Reds was coaching 
at third base during a game in Philadel- 
phia. While scuffing around in the dirt 
Corcoran's spikes caught on what he 
thought was a vine. He tugged on it, and 
found it to be wire. He kept tugging on it 
and followed its path until it led him 
across the field into the Phillic clubhouse. 
There he found Morgan Murphy, a Phil- 
lie catcher, with a pair of opera glasses 
and a telegraph buzzer, devices he used to 
steal and relay signs to the Phillic coach 
at third base. 

The new Philadelphia Athletics were 
charter members of the American 
League, but when Connie Mack arrived 
as manager in 1901 he had no players, no 
ball park and no encouragement. John 
McGraw called the Athletics “a white el- 
ephant,” a symbol the Athletics wore on 
their uniforms for years. But Mack got 
Ben Shibe to put up money fora park and 
continued 
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Honeywell Strobonar 100 Electronic Flash: 


The $ 29. 95 blue chip 
investment. 



Slatc/Zip. 


Honeywell 104-953 


The Honeywell Strobonar 100: an investment. Instead of an expense. 

It costs you $29.95*. Once. And at about 200 flash pictures a year, it should last 12 
years or more. 

Flashbulbs for the same number of flash pictures cost about $30.* 

Each and every year. 

So with the Strobonar 1 00, you should save about S350 over 
the next 1 2 years. And S350 saved is $350 earned. Which makes 
the Strobonar 100 one of the bluest blue chip investments. 
The Strobonar 100 pays a dividend 
every time you click the shutter. 

The dividends it pays are the better pictures you take. 
Simple settings determine just the right amount of light 
needed for a perfect exposure. 

A built-in Ready Light glows each time the unit's 
ready to use. And with fresh batteries, that's a flash picture 
j every 10 seconds! Without the hassle of flashbulb storage, 
changing, and disposal. When you're not using it, just 
slip it in your pocket. 

The Strobonar 100 also synchronizes with 
your camera through a hot shoe contact or its 
detachable shutter cord and has a guide 
number of 25. 

You can start clipping coupons now 
by clipping the one on this page and 
sending for your FREE electronic 
flash brochure, facts on the 
complete Honeywell 
Strobonar line and the 
name of your nearest 
Honeywell dealers. 


*Not including batteries. 

1 

Please send me FREE 

information on Honeywell Strobonars. | 
Honeywell Photographic, 

P.O. Box 22083, Denver, Colorado 80222 
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raided National League teams, plucking 
such standouts as Nap Lajoie and Lave 
Cross. Managing the team from the first 
American League season through 1950. 
Mack ran the gamut from eighth place to 
world championships. 

But in their first World Scries in 1905 
the Athletics faced none other than Mc- 
Graw ‘s Giants. With Christy Mathcwson 
pitching three shutouts and Joe MeGin- 
nity a fourth, the A's lost, hut w ith no loss 
of esteem in Philadelphia. They had their 
revenge w hen they defeated the Giants in 
both the 191 1 and 1913 World Series, the 
latter marking the fourth time the Athlet- 
ics had won the pennant. But the local re- 
sistance to being first was at work, and 
with hard times Mack bad no choice but 
to sell a number of his stars. The remains 
of the 1913 World Champions wound up 
in eighth place in 1915. the first of seven 
consecutive such finishes. 

Until the Mels in 1962 and a longer 
schedule the Athletics of 1916 lost more 
games in one season than any club in this 
century : 1 17. They did this with the help 
of 314 errors, 78 of them by Shortstop 
W hitey Witt. "You never saw a club like 
that one," said Tom Sheehan, a pitcher 
whose record was 1-16 for the Athletics 
that season. But Jack Nabors outdid 
Sheehan with a 1-19 record, all his losses 
coming in a row to establish a mark that 
still stands. 

Joe Bush (15-22 that year ) has a talc to 
tell about that 1916 team. "We had lost 
20 straight, tying the league record." he 
said. "Then I beat Detroit. When I came 
into the clubhouse, instead of congratu- 
lating me. the team was furious and gave 
me hell because I'd ruined its chance of 
setting a record." 

Amazingly, Mack rebuilt his club and 
won pennants in 1929-30-31 behind the 
slugging of Jimmy F'oxx. A! Simmons 
and Mickey Cochrane plus the pitching 
of Rube Walberg, Lefty Grove and 
George Earnshaw. Then, though he had 
promised after 1915 that he would never 
do it again. Mack had to break up his 
team because of a whopping payroll, de- 
clining attendance and the Depression, 
first to go in the white-elephant sale this 
lime were Mule Haas, Jimmy Dykes and 
Al Simmons. Simmons had had some ex- 
traordinary seasons, hitting .351, .365, 
.381, .386. .390 and .392. But no matter, 
he and the two others went to the White 
Sox for SI 50.000. Cochrane was sold to 
the Tigers for SI 00.000. Then Grove, 
Walberg and Max Bishop were shipped 
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to the Red Sox for SI 25,000. Last of all. 
Mack peddled l ow for SI 50.000. From 
1934 until the team was transferred to 
Kansas City in 1954 the Athletics were in 
the first division only twice, 

Meanwhile the Phillies had somehow 
absorbed so much of the tranquil Phila- 
delphia atmosphere that their very name 
was held to be a cause of their lackluster 
play. Horace Fogel. a former sportswrit- 
er. became president of the club after the 
1909 season, and his first act was to 
change the name. The word Phillies, lie 
said, "has come to mean a comfortable 
lackadaisicalness." His new name was 
the Live Wires, l ogel went so far as to 
order thousands of watch fobs decorated 
with a replica of an eagle clutching wires 
that threw off sparks. Within three years, 
however, Fogel himself had thrown off 
enough sparks to lie found guilty of im- 
pugning the integrity of the game, and in 
the first scandal in the club since the tele- 
graph wire affair of I89X, was officially 
"barred forever from the councils of the 
National League." 

In 1910 the Phillies acquired Grover 
Cleveland Alexander for $750. and for 
the next seven years, with Alex w inning at 
least 20 games each season (and a total of 
191 ). the team only twice dropped out of 
the first division, winning the pennant in 
1915. But when Alexander got his prelim- 
inary draft notice in 1917, Owner Bill 
Baker thought it would lie a shrewd move 
to unload him and let another club fret 
about getting him back from the war in 
one piece. So he traded him to the Cub 
and Alexander went on to win another 
183 games in his career. 

After the hapless Phillies had finished 
no higher than seventh for a decade the 
National League took over the club, and 
in February 1943 finally found a buyer 
William D. Cox. When the team assem- 
bled for spring training, there were only 
16 men on hand to play for the Blue Jays, 
as Cox wanted to rename his squad. Cox 
even worked out as a pitcher. Some time 
later the owner was persuaded by Com- 
missioner Kenesaw Mountain Landis to 
resign from the club presidency because 
of alleged gambling. 

It was not until 1950 that the Phillies 
won their second pennant, this one on a 
final-game homer by Dick Sisler. In the 
meantime, however, the Faglcs won the 
first official pro football championship 
for the city. (Connie Mack claimed the 
pro football championship of the U.S. in 
1902 when his learn, with Rube Waddell 
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Today, a man needs a good reason to walk a mile. 


Start walking 


25 mg."iar"1.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG.72. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Atboilum 


Try something unusual for a change. 

Enjoy the fresh mint taste of a Grass- 
hopper, the natural almond flavor of a Pink 
Squirrel or the chocolaty smoothness of an 
Alexander. Right in your own home. 

We make it easy. Because, with almost a 
century of experience, we know exactly how 
to blend together all the right amounts of all 


The Perfect Change-of-Pace Cocktails. 
They taste like you started from scratch. 

“Maybe better.” 

the right ingredients for you. 

(More than you'd probably think of put- 
ting in yourself.) 

And we leave out the liquor so you can 
add your favorite brand to your own strength 
for a perfect cocktail every single time. 

They’ll taste like you started from scratch. 
Because we did. 


W W %% 1 *^"*^Cocktail Mixes 

Holland House 

We do wonders for your spirits. 
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playing, beat Pittsburgh, with Christy 
Malhewson.) Three years in a row. starl- 
ing in 1947. the Eagles made it to the 
championship game, first losing to the 
C'ardinals28 -21, then beating them 7-0 in 
a blizzard in Philadelphia and retaining 
the title by bumping off the Rams 14-0. 

Such achievements scarcely changed 
the Philadelphia fans' habits of booing. 
Or their paradoxical response to defeat. 
After the Phillies won the pennant in 
1950 the miraculous Whiz Kids turned 
almost overnight into the Whiff Kids. 
Under Manager Eddie Sawyer the Phil- 
lies finished last in 1959. When they lost 
their first game in I960 by 9-4. Sawyer 
quit. "I'm 49 years old." he explained, 
“and I'd like to live to be 50." 

Gene Mauch, who managed the Phil- 
lies throughout most of the '60s, became 
famous for his spectacular temper tan- 
trums, Once Mauch smashed in his office 
door with a fungo bat. Another time he 
ripped a phone off the clubhouse wall. 
After one particularly galling ninth-in- 
ning defeat he hurled sparcribs, chicken, 
potato salad, watermelon and canta- 
loupe around the locker room. Nowa- 
days, looking back on the past, Mauch 
says reflectively. “Those days I lived in 
hope in the hope that the other teams 
would get worse." They didn't. But even 
Mauch could be startled by the unpre- 
dictable reactions of Philadelphia fans. 
In 1961. having set a modern record by 
losing 23 games in a row, the Phillies re- 
turned home to be greeted by a w ildly en- 
thusiastic crowd. “I thought everybody 
loved a winner." Mauch said, “but I 
guess they love a loser more." 

And what about 1972? Things got so 
bad for the Phillies this summer that af- 
ter losing 18 of 19 games a Turn It 
Around Night was held. Everything was 
turned around: stadium employees wore 
ID badges on their backs, the lineup was 
announced in reverse order, the score- 
board began with the ninth inning and 
worked back to the first. TV showed 
players running backward and. before 
the game started, the organist played 
Goodnight, Sweetheart. It was to no avail; 
the Phillies lost 4-3. 

The Phillies finished the season in last 
place, the Eagles will probably do like- 
wise and the 76crs seem capable of living 
up to their name— in the loss column, 
w hich w ould be quite a feat in an 82-game 
season. In early November four Eagle 
rooters filed a class-action suit against the 
team on behalf of 60.000 fans, demand- 
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Ready to see if the #2 motel chain 
tries harder too? 



WELCOME HOME 

Clean, comfortable and more than 400 strong from coast to coast. 
Coll the neorest Ramcdo Inn for free reservations at any Romado Inn. 
Ramada Inn Executive Offices, P.O. Box 590, Phoenix, Arizona 85001 


The Case against 
Fat Wallets 



TexTan billfold. It's got built-in thin. 

Keeps itself in shape. Keeps you in shape. 
Slim and thin. Permanently. 


Great Awakenings b y 

Tex Tax leads the fashion resolution 

For Your Nearest TexTan Dealer Dial 800/531-5353 Toll Free. InTexas: 800/292-5661 
TexTan WelhausenCo . 8ox431. Yoakum, Texas 77995 
g A TANDY CORPORATION COMPANY 



BOOM, BAH, and NO HISS. 

Sure the bass comes booming through. But on the highs there's no hiss. 
Because the Sony TC-161SD has Dolby. Price -$299.95. See the complete line 
of Sony cassette tape decks starting at $1 1 5.95 at your Sony/Superscope dealer. 


Ferrite and Ferrite Head. Lasts up to 200 times 
longer than the commonly used permalloy variety 
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Closed-Loop Dual Capstan Tape 
Drive. Redo ' .'.tor to 


Total Mechanism Shut-Off. Sony's 
TMS automatically turns the operating 
mechanism completelyoff at end of 
tape in any mode. 


Dolby Noise 
Reduction 
System.* 


You never heard it so good* 


Now you can work out 
with the same remarkable 
exerciser Bart Starr uses— 

and our Astronauts used in space! 

Joe Garino. Director ot Physical Conditioning 
for the Astronauts, had a problem: how to keep 
his charges fit during the long journey in space. 

The answer: EXER-GYM-lsometric/lsotonic 
exerciser that's light, compact, portable, and 
exercises the entire body. It adjusts to fit the 
individual user and can be used anywhere. 

Bart Starr, quarterback for the Green Bay 
Packers, works out daily with EXER-GYM. Now. 
you too can let EXER-GYM put you and your 
family back in shape and help you have a firm, 
healthy and athletic body. Work out anywhere— 
at home, in your office, while traveling. 

EXER-GYM comes with Bart Starr's 108-page 
Manual that takes you from the "79 lb, weakling'" 
stage to a splendid physique, with only five 
minutes ot almost etfortless exercise a day 
Shape up’ You owe it to yourself to order EXER-GYM today. 




□ Send me EXER-GYM. 

My check for S26.95 ($24.95 plus $2 post. & ins.) 
is end. Calif, add tax. Return within two weeks 
for full refund if not delighted. 

Name 

Address 
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inga refund for the final four home games 
on the grounds that the I agios were "in- 
ept. amateurish, lacking in effort and far 
below the level of pro football perfor- 
mances expected of an NIL team." Thai 
was even more of a slap in the face than 
the remark by Cornell Ali-Anicrica Ed 
Marinaro last winter when he was asked 
about his football plans and said. "I'd 
like to play for the Eagles for a year and 
then go on to the pros." 

The only hope for a winning team ap- 
pears to rest with the Myers of the Na- 
tional Hockey League, who could earn a 
playoff berth. There remains, though, the 
traumatic recollection of last winter, 
when the I lycrs needed only a lie in their 
final game to make it to the playoffs. The 
score was 2 2- until their opponents 
knocked in a goal from the blue line to 
win with four seconds left in the season. 
Despite dire predictions that they 
wouldn't draw, the Myers have done ex- 
ceptionally well, and this season are vir- 
tually sold out. As for the Bla/crs of t he 
\V orld Hockey Association, it didn't take 
them long to fit into the local sports 
scene: their first home game was post- 
poned because the ice was cracking. 

('•one arc Philadelphia's days of sport- 
ing excellence. which peaked in the '40s 
and '50s when the Eagles had Steve Van 
Buren, Pete Pihos and Chuck Bednarik, 
and when Big l ive college basketball was 
the best to be found in any U.S. city as 
Temple came up with All-Americas Bill 
Mlkvy and Guy Rodgers. Penn had Ernie- 
Beck. Villanova had Paul Arizin and 
La Salle took the 1954 NCAA champi- 
onship with Tom Gola. Those were the 
days when the Warriors (predecessors 
of the 76ers) had Arizin, Neil Johnston 
and, in later seasons. Wilt Chamberlain. 
(Lest anyone forget, it was Philadelphia 
and Wilt who ended the Boston Celtics’ 
domination of the NBA in l%7.) As 
good as he was. Chamberlain, a home- 
town boy. achieved his most lasting fame 
elsewhere as a collegian at Kansas and 
now as a Los Angeles Laker. Even his 
most memorable feat came out of town, 
when in 1962 he scored an NBA-record 
100 points in a game for the Warriors in 
Hers hey. Pa. 

Getting out of town has been the secret 
of success for many Philadelphians, in- 
cluding hordes of entertainers who grew 
up in South Philly. "The home of the 
prideful poor," as the area is known, pro- 
duced Mario Lanza. Joey Bishop. Eddie 
Eisher and Chubby Checker. Sonny Lis- 
contimied 
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The new CamaroType LT. 
You deserve a car this good. 



Camaro Type LT at Zuma Beach, California. 


For 1973, there's a new 
kind of Camaro called the 
Type LT. The "L" is for 
luxury, the "T" is for touring. 

In the realm of luxury, LT 
standards include full-foam, 
cloth-and-vinyl seats, power 
steering, wood-grain vinyl 
accents on the instrument 
panel and doors and Hide- 
A-Way windshield wipers. 

For an even quieter, more 
luxurious ride, insulation has 



been added from the road to 
the roof. 

And for the touring side 
of LT, there's Comoro's 
already-f amous road- 
hugging suspension, Rally 
Wheels, twin sport mirrors 
(left-side is remote control), 
a Turbo-Fire 350 V8 and 
special instrumentation. 

New Camaro Type LT. Now 
you can have your luxury 
and drive it, too. 


1973 Chevrolet Building a better way to see the U.SA 






Hart Schaffner & Marx 
introduces the Jack Nicklaus 
Knit Trio 
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Just in time for resort wearing and Christmas gifting. The Knit Trio is 
a 100 % polyester double-knit in three swinging parts: jacket, 
matching slacks and contrasting slacks. Put ’em together anyway you like, 
for looks that take you from the course to the clubhouse in fashionable 
comfort. The jacket is slimly shaped, boldly lined and brightly buttoned. The 
slacks are trim and tailored, with an adjustable waistband. Designed to go it 
alone or pair with the jacket. However or wherever you wear it, the Knit Trio 
will keep you looking — and feeling — like a champion. ^ 

Suiting the American Man since 1887 • HART S CH A FFN ER & MARX 


36 SOUTH FRANKLIN' STUFF I . CHICAGO. ILI INOIS 60606 




smokehouse ™ 

ALMONDS 

wsrm-amD'HicKORY smoke flavored 


smokehouse 

hickory smoke flavored 

ALMONDS 


l ^ Smokehouse® Almonds . . .They flew to fame on the jets 

The uproar started as soon as the airlines began serving these crisp, crunchy nuts with cocktails. When 
passengers got hack from Boston and Bangkok and Birmingham, they began firing off letters to us: "four Smokehouse’ 
Almonds are fantastic — almost habit-forming. But where can you buy the darn things?" Fortunately, we've got the situ- 
ation squared away now. More and more stores are stocking these special nuts from California. So sample a tin or foil pack 
of Smokehouse' soon. Note: Besides our high-flying Smokehouse' flavor, there are four other Blue Diamond almond flavors 
— French Fried, Garlic Onion, Barbecue, and Cheese. If you can’t find your favorite flavor in nearby stores, please write: 

California Almond Growers Exchange, P.O. Box 17G8, Sacramento, California 95808. 


PHI11V ,,w 

ion may have put ii belter than anyone 
after he moved West. Said Liston: "I’d 
rather be a lamppost in Denver than 
mayor of Philadelphia.” 

Unlike many other American cities. 
Philadelphia is pleasantly livable. At the 
same time, there is something about the 
town that bogs people down, slows their 
productivity, curbs their initiative. Phila- 
delphians themselves admit this, and 
enjoy citing the case of the committee 
that several years ago tried to lure indus- 
try and tourists. After many meetings it 
approved a slogan to be put on billboards 
and in advertisements: Philadelphia Is 
Not as Bad as Philadelphians Say It Is. 

Los Angeles has its Hollywood and 
Vine, New Orleans its Bourbon Street. 
New York its Times Square. Atlanta its 
Peachtree Street. Philadelphia streets arc 
paved with anonymity. Other cities have 
been sung about in catchy tunes such as 
Galveston, Moon Over Miami and Chica- 
go. Nobody sings about Philly. Manhat- 
tan has its cocktail. St. Louis its blues. 
New Orleans its jazz. Philadelphia? Well, 
what other city has a brand of cream 
cheese named after it? 

The negativism of Philadelphia is com- 
pounded of a long record of defeats, 
mixed with a dash of stoic pride, a hope 
that perhaps a little suffering will be good 
for the soul and an ability to laugh at one- 
self. When the Astrodome was opened in 
Houston the prevailing local opinion was 
that it ranked among the wonders of the 
world, but when Veterans Stadium was 
unveiled in Philadelphia, with its S3 mil- 
lion scoreboard, its animated cartoons, 
dancing waters and usherettes in hot 
pants, the comment most frequently 
heard was. "Gee. this place is a lot better 
than I thought it would be." When the 
Federal Government announced last 
May that the 1976 Bicentennial Interna- 
tional Exposition would not be awarded 
to Philadelphia, the reaction of people 
that day throughout the city was, "I knew 
it. I knew it." Sometimes there was an 
added comment, such as. "1 knew they'd 
find a way to bungle it." Some 15 years 
ago the city leaders realized that 1 976 was 
approaching, and that they had better get 
started. They began by appoinlinga com- 
mittee. Over the years they appointed 
more committees. Losing the exposition 
cost the city at least S240 million in fed- 
eral hinds as well as the celebration it- 
self. But it was no surprise to Phila- 
delphians. They knew it would be lost. 
In Philadelphia they know. end 



Land in a plane. 
Take off in a car. 


The Euro-Drive Tour. Touch down m Germany aboard a lufthonsa 
707 or 747. Pick out the VW of your choice at the factory. And then 
9 'ake off for an unforgettable tour of four to eight countries. 

All of this comes to you for one low price. 

Volkswagen. It's the only way to fly. 

For de'ails, fill in the blanks below. 
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JCPenney's 
exclusive 
lap timer 


1972’s most exciting 
Grand Prix just might be 
on your living room floor 
this Christmas! 


40" high banked 


JCPenney 


Get your kids JCPenney’s 
exclusive Championship Pro Racing 
set for Christmas! They’ll have the 
time of their lives— and so will you! 

Imagine yourself at the 
controls of one of the world’s fastest 
racing caro... A couple of practice 
laps to get the feel of the track, then 
away you go! Screaming down the 
straightaway, full speed round the 
high-banked curves, straining for 
traction in the triple-level turn! 

Getting dark? You can 
race at night because the cars have 
working headlights! 

What was your lap time? 
Read it off on our exclusive lap 
timer— and then convert it into 
scale speed on the Tycopro 
Compu-chart! 

How many laps? Look 
at the lap counter! 

Want to race on a 
different track layout? You 
can set up over 100 different 
ones with this set! 

And the price? That’s 
unbelievable! Only 29.99 
Only at JCPenney. 


Crash barrier 
fence with flags 


We know what you're looking for. 


Available at most large JCPenney stores 


Hufly bikes 

are geared for your pleasure. 



The Tourisicr 5 • S Speeds • Twist Grip shift control The Olympia Deluxe 10 • 10 Speeds • 27' wheels 


You’re in for a pleasant surprise when you get out on a Huffy bike. 

Because Huffy bikes arc geared for fun. Whether you're on a 5 or 10 speed 
derailleur model or one of our 3 speed lightweights. 

Each one has high-speed gears for level stretches, Powerful low gears to make 
molehills out of mountains. In-between gears to let you take in scenery and sounds at your 
own pace. 

So get on the Huffy bike geared to your style. hSOuBS 

And find yourself some fun. 

Huffman, Dayton, Ohio 45401 or Azusa. California 91702. 



Everyone deserves a I tuffy. 
At least once in his life. 




Huffy not only has a full line of top performance bikes, but a full line of accessories, too. 








JAMES BEARD'S 
‘AMERICAN COOKERY 

Willi I I I < harming illustrations 
( )ver 1300 recipes. plus variations 
SI 2.03 at all Bookstores 

Little. Brown and Company 


James Beard is AmericasTassionate Pasha of Food’.' 
Tdere are 1500 reasons why. 


Here, in 
arc 1300 
that conic straight fr 
Be.nd'sown km lu-n 


beautiful volume, 
tpcs (phis variations) 
James 
tie the 


culininatioii ol everything lie has 


le u i tet I about c «H>king in his long 
career. plus a dash of the inimi- 
table Beard wit. \nd the result- 
JAM I- S III- \I<I)'S \MKKK : \\ 
( .( )( )k t l\Y I lie lug book that 
louts ol \miritan cooking have 
been waiting lor." says |obn 
Bark ham of the Siilimliix /iV. /r .v 
Sy i nl it tifr. " \ definitive work on 
the subject." 


Savs.Wte York Maga/it 
amorous masterwork . . . 

me of joy in t he kitc hen and ecstasy at the table is I; 
between the pages ... I lerc are memories ol his mother s 
kite hen. a legac \ Irotti the earliest journals ol \merii an 
c uisine. the mutations ol the Anteric an melting pot . , , 
I here are Inn pages on vegetables alone, and even 
I towel's to nibble on. all handsomely illustrated 
with drawings ol old iron stoves and .iuti(|ite 


I’he newest and most monumental ol Heard's 13 
best selling i ook books. . .a giant hymnal to what 
he calls 'the gastronomic voices of the hinter- 
land ...Spanning two centuries of native 
c uisine. Imniruu C.oohny is the most im- 
portant cookbook we've had since Irma 
Uombaner's original I hr /<n »\ Conking.'' 

—Lite Mngmiiir* 
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Wild Bill Who? The Country’s Best What? 

Something called roller polo was the rage 60 years ago, but circumstances made a liar of the adman 
who once wrote, “It will undoubtedly become the national indoor sport” by KEITH HODGDON 


O ne of the curious aspects of Amer- 
ican sport is the way games embed 
themselves in the public consciousness 
for a period of years, then become dis- 
lodged by a shift in taste, by a war or 
by a better game. Such a one was roller 
polo, an early-day version of ice hock- 
ey. but played on roller skates. Though 
nearly forgotten today, the game enjoyed 
the kind of success around the turn of 
the century that seemed to assure a rich 
and boundless future. 

Today it is as if the game had sunk 
without a trace. Gone now are the small 
wooden arenas heavy with smoke and 
the deafening noise of roller skates, the 
crunch of bone on hardwood and the 
rabid, rollicking crowds that often num- 
bered in the thousands. All that remain 
of those glory days are some fading mem- 
ories. a few mementos and newspaper 
clippings. 

The game began in the late 1870s, 
when wealthy young socialites in their 
summer haunts in Newport. R.l. be- 
moaned the passing of the polo season 
each fall. They started playing a pro- 
letarian version of the game on roller 
skates, a new national craze — and moved 
the whole thing indoors. They used sub- 
stantially the same equipment, including 
a polo goal later modified to a sort of 
wire hockey cage, but limited themselves 
to one-tenth the space: the regulation 
playing area was 80 by 40 feet. 

The new game was an immediate hit, 
and soon Ivy League young bloods 
picked it up and returned to school with 
it. At that point it was just a pastime 
like scrub football or pickup baseball, 
but before long slick promoters saw in 
it a money-maker and started forming 
franchises, bidding for players and 
streamlining the rules. 

In time the professional version spread 
through most of the Northeast. The New 
England League featured teams like the 
Providence Grays (later the Bears )..^he 
Waterbury Blues, the Newport Trojans, 
the Salem Witches and the New Bed- 


ford Whalers. The Taunton ( Mass. ) fran- 
chise briefly considered a club nickname 
to match the town's Hcrringtown — but 
decided the name offered too many op- 
portunities for verbal mischief and called 
itself simply The Taunton Club. What- 
ever the teams were called, roller polo 
excited people, and New York soon 
started a league with teams in Albany, 
Amsterdam, Newburgh and Glovcrs- 
ville. From there franchises spread to 
the Midwest and such thriving cities 
as Muncic. Ind. 

The game was fast and tough. U 
opened when a bright-red hard-rubber 
ball was dropped into a neutral zone, 
called "the spot," in the middle of the 


floor. On that signal, the opposing first 
rushes (forwards) skated from their own 
cages to the center of the floor, where 
there was a fierce battle for the ball with 
four-foot-long sticks resembling those 
used in field hockey. After one player 
gained control, play then proceeded 
about as it docs in ice hockey for four 12- 
minute periods. Another race to the spot 
followed each goal, and tics were played 
off promptly by sudden death. 

Goalies had the toughest time of it. 
The ball bolted around like lightning, 
and because players often tried to screen 
one another's shots a goalie needed pro- 
tection. He wore a baseball-type chest 
protector and mask, padded gloves, fiber 
continued 





Wild Bill Who? continued 

shin pads two to three feet high — and 
no roller skates. 

Penalty shots were awarded for rule in- 
fractions. and when the goalie had to go 
one-on-one against a man with a hard 
shot in a noisy, smoky, poorly lighted 
building, he really strained for something 
extra. The ball was tired so hard and fast 
that arenas had nets above the boards to 
protect the spectators. Maybe they pro- 
tected fans from the players as well, since 
the threat of a participant going after a 
loudmouth was always real. Players wore 
leggings and jerseys for uniforms, carried 
the hockeylike sticks fastened by 10-inch 
leather straps to their wrists, plus shin 
pads and crudely padded roller skates lil- 
ted with a piece of metal that helped them 
stop and turn quicker. 

Of all the memorable figures that made 
roller polo such a rage during its hey- 
day. none was more exciting than Wild 
Bill Duggan, who died in 1971 at the 
age of 82. Duggan was the game's all- 
time best first rush. He set all the scor- 
ing records and was a hero to an entire 
generation of spectators that followed 
the sport from its beginning. 

Fast and agile, Duggan played tennis 
and minor league baseball to stay in 
shape for roller polo, and after an out- 
standing career in local polo, he turned 
pro at 18, joining Bridgeport of the New 
England League. 

Soon after Duggan broke in, one of 
the league's best players, Jigger Higgins, 
skated over to him after a bruising game, 
clapped him on the shoulder and said, 
••You're a kid, but you'll do well at 
this game." The name Kid stuck for a 
while, but it proved a pallid nickname 
for the speedy, nimble, switch-shooting 
scorer that Duggan became, so they be- 
gan calling him Wild Bill. One of his 
trademarks was a habit of yipping like 
a wild man during heated games. 

He was of a breed that one ad called 
"sturdy, stocky fellows" who made ac- 
tion "under any conditions." The game 
of roller polo, the ad went on, would 
"arouse the sluggish blood, make the 
businessman forget his troubles and af- 
ford much food for heated argument 
the following day. It will undoubtedly 
become the national indoor sport." 

It might have, too, if players and pro- 
moters hadn't tried so hard to sweeten 
their pot by refusing to share the spoils. 
Teams carried few substitutes because 
the regulars were iron men who played 


most of every game and were always on 
the floor in crucial sudden-death over- 
times. Subs saw little action. This prac- 
tice was a convenient way for veteran 
players to keep competition at bay. Sal- 
aries were high for the time: from about 
S50 up to S75 a week, and though only 
stars like Duggan received the higher 
figure it was still big money. It enticed 
enough of the best amateurs like Dug- 
gan to turn pro, but it was also suf- 
ficient to encourage veterans to stick 
around to discourage newcomers. 

Sticking together was another way 
players protected their own. Once, when 
Duggan was out a month with blood poi- 
soning, his teammates chipped in enough 
to make up his normal pay. It was worth 
it. Duggan meant a championship, and 
they were not about to overlook the year- 
end bonus for the champs. 

Duggan's record shows how effective 
he was. His speed and mobility, helped 
by his switch-shooting — the roller polo 
equivalent of switch-hitting, in which you 
draw the defender in by carrying the 
stick on one side of the body, then deft- 
ly switch it to the other side for the shot — 
made him a terror. Still, he had one 
hang-up that gave him fits. He could 
never beat Jigger Higgins to the spot. 

He came to be obsessed by this. Final- 
ly, one night early in the 1910 season, 
Duggan decided to change his approach. 
He'd beaten everyone but the canny rec- 
ord holder, Higgins, the year before, and 
he was angry. With the whole ofT-sea- 
son to simmer over it. he decided on a 
strategy. He would watch the referee in- 
stead of Higgins as he got ready for the 
sprint to center rink at the drop of the 
ball. As the referee placed the whistle 
between his lips and held the ball over 
the floor, Duggan rose from his haunch- 
es. ready. He stared hard at the ref- 
eree's chest as it slowly expanded with 
air, paused imperceptibly and then shot 
forward — just a split second ahead of 
the whistle that shattered the silence. 

Duggan set two alltime records that 
night: quickest goal scored (three sec- 
onds from the whistle) and most rush- 
es in a game (24). He kept that edge 
all through the record-setting 1910 sea- 
son, tearing up defenses and rewriting 
the books: most rushes to the spot — 
1,056, almost 200 more than Higgins’ 
previous 879— and most times winning 
the rush in a season, 847, which meant 
he won about 85 ( ,’t of his rushes. His 


strategy had unquestionably paid off. 

Fans loved it. Night after night they 
packed themselves into the little local 
arenas that were the stadiums of their 
day. Their gusto spilled over into local 
amateur leagues, and even into the streets 
where kids played pickup games. 

Duggan and Big Fred Jean, his back- 
up man, were the game's superstars, yet 
they were friendly rivals. Oldtimcrs tell 
of the season that Jean had been get- 
ting a relentless razzing from some spec- 
tator who followed the team from game 
to game. Jean offered Duggan a box of 
cigars to locate the culprit, who always 
cut loose when Jean had the ball and 
couldn't look up. Duggan agreed, but 
although he found the razzer he never 
told Jean it was Jean’s own kid broth- 
er, getting even for Jean’s one-upman- 
ship at home. Duggan did put a stop to 
the nightly harassment, but lie never col- 
lected the cigars. 

While it lasted, roller polo drew fine 
crowds in most cities, so many that 
wealthy Florida backers persuaded Dug- 
gan and a team to tour there to arouse 
fan enthusiasm. It didn’t work. There 
was too much other action outdoors for 
Floridians. But up north the game con- 
tinued to flourish until World War I. 
That conflict took not only personnel 
but a good-sized chunk of die change 
available for sports, and except for New 
York State, where use of state armories 
with their large capacities made the game 
briefly profitable, it never really got roll- 
ing again after Armistice Day. 

Revivals did spring up, even as lute 
as 1940, when Duggan and others tried 
to rekindle once hot box offices. The 
last game was played in Taunton, Dug- 
gan’s hometown, in the Odd Fellows 
Hall. Duggan played second rush. He 
was over 50 then, and slower, as were 
his ex-tcammatc Jean and ex-rival Hig- 
gins. but they played because they loved 
the game. Nothing came of it. They were 
all too old, the game was too old, and 
it was never played again professionally. 

Roller polo settled into legend. So 
did Duggan, who opened a combination 
news shop and poolroom in Taunton, 
and plastered it with pictures and me- 
mentos of the highlights of a lost era. 
They were the last links for Wild Bill 
Duggan with a sport that was once 
his, but was finally tucked away into 
the archives of America’s sporting 
consciousness. end 



We planted 74 million new seedlings last season. 


These young Douglas firs will be har- 
vested around the year 2030. 

Then we’ll plant another new crop. 
And start the cycle over again 

Of the 74 million new seedlings we 
planted last season, a major portion 
were in Douglas fir areas and the bal- 
ance in pine regions of the U.S. 

Growing trees like this is a compli- 
cated. expensive, long-term business. 

First, there is the cost of collecting 
seed cones and growing the seedlings 
in Weyerhaeuser nurseries. Then there's 
the job of hand planting the seedlings 
to insure proper spacing in the woods 
- as well as a healthy regeneration. 

In addition, the trees are fertilized 
every five years or so. Here we take 


special care to make sure we don't harm 
the environment. Actually, the amount 
of fertilizer is less than a homeowner 
uses on his lawn in a single year. 

Then when the trees are about 15 
years old. we thin the forest so the 
healthier, stronger trees aren't crowded 
in any way . 

Thinning is required once again 
around the thirtieth year. The trees that 
are thinned will be turned into lumber. 
Or pulp for paper and tissues. 

The final harvest will occur when the 
trees are about 50 or 60 years old. This 
harvest, along with the thinnings, 
will produce about one-third more 
wood volume than nature would 
have provided on the same land. 


This is High Yield Forestry at work- 
It’s one more way we’re working to 
help provide the ton of wood fiber 
every man. woman and child will need 
this year. And every year. 

With demands on the forests like this, 
we figure our responsibility is to help 
guarantee a supply of wood for the 
needs of 1972. As well as the year 2072- 
If you would like to know more 
about Weyerhaeuser’s work in the 
forests, write for our 
free full-color booklet 
on High Yield Forestry. 

The address is Box Y -2. 

Tacoma. 

Wash. 

98401 Weyerhaeuser 
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The Tree Growing Company. 



Wed like to 
send you Money 

Time Inc’s Money, we mean 




Mail the attached card and 
we will put MONEY in your 
mailbox every month. Our 
MONEY— the sparkling, 
spanking new magazine that 
was launched two months 
ago by the publishers of 
TIME and LIFE. 

What’s more, if you read it every month, MONEY 
will almost certainly put money in your pocket, too. For 
this new magazine is devoted to the simple proposition 
that most people who work hard for their money let it 
slip through their fingers far too easily. 

MONEY is for people who don't need to watch 
every penny — but who could benefit from watching 
their dollars with a somewhat warier eye. For people 
who are willing to take reasonable risks with their extra 
funds— but who would like some assurance first that 
the odds look good. For people who can afford vacations 
— but might be able to take them more often if they 
knew how to buy them for less. MONEY is even for 
readers— because practical as it is, it’s written and 
illustrated and printed with taste and style and pace. 

We're betting you’ll agree that an hour or two a 


Itllivn ui£, 

some of the secrecy. <J Scrutinized 
elsewhere in this issue are the 
Promises— and the pitfalls 
real estate tax shelters, 
which now account for 
oo less than 10% of all 

ew offerings ___ 
of securities. 4 Many working wive 

labor under the impression that their 
salaries can add greatly to family 
The depressing 
:hmetic proves otherwise, 
we suggest some palliatives. 


month isn’t too much for you 
to devote, if it shows you, 
for example, as our first two 
issues did: how to figure 
your own net worth and find 
out how much you can bor- 
row. . .what to look for in car 
insurance... how other peo- 
ple in your income bracket manage their money... how 
to evaluate tax shelters. Especially since you’ll enjoy 
every minute you spend with MONEY each month. 

We'd very much like to have you join us as a 
Charter Subscriber to MONEY. In return for your 
expression of confidence we'll send you 12 issues for 
only $12 (although MONEY will later cost $15 a year). 
And to clinch the bargain: if you don’t think the very 
first issue you receive measures up to our promise, 
simply write ’‘cancel" on the bill when it comes, return 
the bill and owe us nothing. You may keep the issue in 
any case. 

If the order card is missing, please mail your 
subscription request to the address below. Or if you’d 
like immediate service, call toll-free 800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302). 


Money, 541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, 111. 60611 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Nov. 21-27 


PRO BASKETBALL —NBA: As ihc season reached 
the one-quarter mark, clove races continued be- 
tween Ihc top two teams in each division. Chicago 
overlook Milwaukee and led by half a game In the 
Midwest. Nate Archibald, the scoring leader, con- 
tinued to keep Kansas City-Omaha a contender 
and also set a league record by posting It) or more 
assists in 1.2 straight games. 1 he Celtics and Kntcks 
played a home-court series in the Atlantic Divi- 
sion. Boston was a 114 '>7 victor, then the kiosks 
won the next night in New York 97-94 to remain 
in second place .0.12 behind. Philadelphia's latest 
losing streak reached sis as Portland won 117-106 
to hand the 76ers their 21st defeat in 22 games. Nei- 
ther Atlanta nor Baltimore gained in the Central 
Division and remained tied lor first place. Hous- 
lon was half a game back, and Cleveland, behind 
Ihc play making of Lenny Wilkcns. moved to with- 
in 2yi games of first, l or the first time in his 13 
years with the Lakers. Jerry West was thrown out 
of a game. Still. Los Angeles won its I2lh con- 
secutive game, 116 109 over Phoenis, to extend its 
Pacific division lead to four games over (iolden 
State. Mahdi Abdul-R.ihniati scored IS. his best 
as a Warrior. The night before. West recorded IS 
assists in a 140-123 victory o'er Detroit. 

ABA: Only SVi games separated all five teams in 
Ihc Fast Division. Kentucky defeated first-place 
Carolina 1 15-1 1 1 behind Dan Isscl's 31 points, and 
Virginia, I Vi games back, gained with a 1 22 I OS 
triumph over Memphis. Julius Frving, the league's 
leading scorer, had a regular-season career high of 
46 points for the Squires. Defending champion In- 
diana continued to lead the West Division, main- 
taining a 2V4-game edge over Denver with a III 103 
victory against San Diego. Denver received 19 as- 
sists Irom Al Smith in its I 30— III triumph over 
the Conquistadors. Dallas, in last place, gained at 
Ihc expense of Utah with a 97-94 win. Rich Jones 
scored 29 points. 


Icr in the final three seconds. ATLANTA had to 
come from behind for a 23-20 win over Denver to 
remain half a game behind the 49ers. 

HARNESS RACING Si.mlcv Dancer's ALBATROSS 
IS2.40) led wire to wire in taking the SS0.000 West- 
ern Pace by 4J4 lengths over Nansemond, driven 
by Hcrve Filiott. in 1:56 at Hollywood Park. The 
win was the 19th in 26 starts this year for the 4-> ear- 
old Albatross, who will be retired to stud alter his 
last race Dec. I . 

hockey MIL: Atlanta (paw 26 1 . a new addition, 
has become a fixture, and another fixture. 41-year- 
old Alev Dctvccchio of Detroit, also was making 
news. In his 22nd season the Red Wing center 
scored two gouls in a 6-4 victory over Philadel- 
phia. The second, into an empty net. was his sixth 
goal and I4lh point of the season for a career total 
1.219 points, lying him lor second place on Ihc all- 
time list with Jean Bclivcau. Boston's Bobby Orr 
scored a pair of goals, his third and fourth of the 
season, as the Bruins delealed California 4 2. Orr 
also had a goal and two assists in a 4-0 triumph 
over the flames. Montreal kept its hold on first 
place in the Last Division with a 9 I win over Van- 
couver. frank Mahovlich. Jacques Lenta ire and 
Murray Wilson netted two goals apiece lor Ihc C'a- 
nadiens. Chicago moved into a first-place tie with 
Pittsburgh in the W'est by beating St. Louis 4 2. 
The Penguins took a 2 4) lead against the New 
York Islanders on a pair of goals by Greg Polis, 
but had to settle for a 2-2 deadlock, snapping a win- 
ning streak at four. In a 10 -4 win over St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh broke a league record by scoring five 
goals in u 2:07 span of the final period. 

WHA: The league posted a S2.5 million surety 
bond to satisfy a court ruling that Winnipeg Coaclt 
Bobby Hull be allowed to play as long as a bond 
was posted to insure against possible damage to 
the NHL in future decisions. After sitting out a 
4-2 victory over Houston because of a restraining 
order by a circuit judge in Chicago, Hull returned 
to play against Quebec and scored twice in a 5-3 
triumph, llis second goal broke a 3-3 lie for the 
Jets, who lead the West Division. Despite a 3-1 
loss to Houston, Cleveland remained in lust place 
in the East. New York moved into third place, 
just behind New Lnglund, with a 4 2 win over Al- 
berta. the fourth straight victory lor the Raiders. 

tennis- ARTHUR ASHL defeated Bob Lutr 7 2 
in a fifth-set lie breaker to win the S50,1XK) WCT 
tournament in Rome. Ashe came from behind twice 
in the final scl for a 6-2, 3-6. 6-3, 3-6. 7-6 victory 
in a match worth S25.000 to the winner. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

OWEN GORMAN, a 43- 

year-old plumber from 
Coslu Mesa, Calif., is 
ihc top cross-country 
runner at Orange Coast 
College. He became el- 
igible for the team by 
enrolling in four night 
courses. In six meets he 
finished first twice and 
second three times lor 
the Pirates. 


SUSIE REPLOGLE, a 

freshman at Oak Park- 
Rivcr Forest High, led 
her school to the first Il- 
linois State Girls tennis 
championship by win- 
ning the singles title 
overOonna Yurilic 1 - 6 , 
6-3, 6-2. She is the 
top-ranked 14-year-old 
player in the Chicago 
District. 






i i 



bowling for the second straight year, DON 
JOHNSON won the S85.000 Brunswick World 
Open in Glendale Heights. III. He look the SI2.000 
first pri/c by defeating Mark Roth 207-181. 

BOXING— MUHAMMAD ALI knocked out Bob 
foster in the eighth round of a heavyweight bout 
at Slutclinc. Ncv. ipuye 3U). 

CROSS-COUNTRY Last Tennessee State's NfIL 
CUSACK won the NCAA individual title with a 
28:23 lime over the muddy Glennbrook Country 
Club in Houston, but TENNESSEE, with Doug- 
las Hrown finishing second, won the team title. 

pro football AFC: OAKLAND look a giant 
stride toward the Western Division championship 
with a 26-3 victory over its only competition, Kan- 
sas City. The Raiders are 7-3-1 with three games 
remaining and the Chiefs are 5-6. CLEVELAND, 
PI ITSBURGH and CINCINNATI, all winners, 
maintained the status quo in the Central Disision. 
The Browns defeated Buffalo 27-10 to remain tied 
for fir»t place with the Stcelcrs, who beat Min- 
nesota 23-10. Rookie Franco Harris of Pittsburgh 
gained 127 yards, the sixth lime in his last seven 
games lie has made more than 100. Coach Paul 
Brown started Quarterback Virgil Carter uguinst 
his former team, Chicago, and Carter came out 
with a 13 3 win that left the Bengals two games be- 
hind Ihc leaders. Marty Donircs threw three touch- 
down passes lor BALTIMORL in a 31-0 triumph 
over New Lnglund. With the I astern Division title 
already clinched hy MIAMI, the idle New York 
Jets (6-5) had only an outside chance of a wild- 
card selection. SAN DIEGO beat Houston 34-20. 
NFC. WASHINGTON assured itself of a playoff 
berth cither as the Eastern Division champion — 
which seems likely or as a wild card wilh a 21 16 
win over Green Bay. Quarterback Billy Kilmer 
Ihrcw a pair of touchdown passes for the Red- 
skins. NEW YORK went oil on a scoring spree, 
the biggest in its history, with a 62-10 victory over 
the Eagles to remain in contention as a possible wild- 
card playoff entry. Mathematically, the Giants could 
tie both Washington and or Dallas for first place 
but would lose on the league's lie-breaking rules. 
DL TROIT, a 37-20 winner over the Jets on 1 hunks- 
giving Day, moved into a deadlock tor first place 
in the Central Division w ith the Packers. Both clubs 
arc 7-4 and the Vikings arc one game back with 
three to play. SAN FRANCISCO l/'.ie. -V) beat 
the Cowboys 31 10 on Thanksgiving Day to lake 
sole possession of first place in the Western Di- 
vision. The 49crs received some unexpected help 
from NEW ORLI ANS. which defeated Los An- 
geles 19-16 on a 33-yard field goal by Happy Fcl- 


water polo Led hy Kathy Horne, CORAL GA- 
BIT S. Fla. defeated Cincinnati 9-4 to win the Na- 
tional AAU Senior Women's championship. 

mileposts AWARDED: To CARLION ITSK 
of Ihc Boston Red Sov and JON MAI LACK of 
the New York Met'. Rookie of the Year honors 
in i he American and National l eagues respectively, 
by ihc Baseball Writers Association of America. 
IIRFD: New Mexico Slate University Football 
Coach JIM WOOD, who did not have a winning 
season in five years and was 2-9 this season. 
RELINQUISHED: The presidency of the Phila- 
delphia Phillies by R.R.M. (Bob) Carpenter Jr.. 
57. to his son. R.R.M. (Rulyi CARPI NTER III. 
33, making him Ihc youngest president in baseball. 
RETIRED: First Baseman WES PARKTR of the 
Los Angeles Dodgers, at age 33, after nine nuior 
league seasons, opting for "a more settled life." 
SIGNED: To ski for the North American pro- 
fessional troupe. JEAN-CLAUDI Kil l Y . 29. who 
retired from racing after winning three gold med- 
als m the 1968 Olympics. 

DIED: I RANCIS X. (Frank) REAGAN, 53, star 
of the 193840 University of Pennsylvania football 
teams and former couch and athletic director at 
Villanova University; in Philadelphia. 

DIED: A member of the National Hockey League's 
Hall of lame. DOUG BLNTLLY. 56. who played 
on the Chicago Black Hawks' Pony Line in the 
1940s; alter a long illness; in Saskatoon. Canada. 
DIED: HERB McQUILLAN. 79. former football 
coach at Stetson University and basketball coach 
at Texas Christian and Tcxax ALM; alter a brief 
illness; in Tallahassee, Fla. 



ALLEN and BRUCE Taylor. 16-year-old iw ins 
at John Jay High in Cross River. N.Y.. play 
both offense and defense for the football team. 
The 6’, 185-pound junior halfbacks have been 
starters since their freshman scar as ihe team 
compiled a winning streak of 27 straight games 
before losing to unbeaten Sleepy Hollow 3112 
iit the New York State Section I , Class A cham- 
pionship. The Taylor brothers ha'e scored 47 
career touchdowns and have totaled 3,966 
yards. Allen has 30 TDs and 2,893 yards and 
Bruce has 17 and 1,073. 


CRAIG PASCHAL, a 9- 

ycar-old climber from 
Grandview, topped out 
the State of Washing- 
ton by reaching Ihc 
summits of five moun- 
tains. He sealed Mt. St. 
Helens, Glacier Peak, 
Mt. Baker. Mt. Adams 
and Mt. Rainier. He 
climbed Oregon's Mt. 
Hood twice. _ 


DAN RODDICK of Rut- 
gers. playing on the site 
of the first Rutgers- 
Princcton football 
game (now a parking 
loll, caught 10 goals 
and threw for six in a 
29-27 win over the Ti- 
gers in an Ultimate 
Frisbcc game, lie was 
the game's Most Valu- 
able Player. 




19 t h h ole the readers take over 


NOT BANKRUPT 

Sirs: 

Rc your statement, “Squaw Valley has 
been nipped by the black frost of bank- 
ruptcy" ( The New Snow places Are Show- 
places, Nov. 20 >: 

Last season, skier acceptance of Squaw 
Valley USA hit a new peak there was a 
25' , increase in lift receipts over any pre- 
vious year and net cash flow exceeded SI. 5 
million. 

This summer a capital expenditure of 
S 500,000 produced one new double-chair lift, 
two older lifts modernized, new equipment 
of all kinds and a 50 , increase in parking 

To start this 1972-73 season Squaw Val- 
ley USA's great skiing facilities includca 120- 
passenger aerial tramway (the world’s larg- 
est), an 8,000-foot (iOO-passenger-pcr-hour 
gondola, 18 double-chair lifts and four plat- 
ter lifts (for a total uphill capacity of 22,500 
skiers per hour)— all on an internationally 
famous mountain largely owned in fee. 

Right now (Nov. 19) we have five feet of 
new snow, 4.000 skiers and $250,000 cash 
sitting in the bank. 

If this is bankruptcy , who needs to be sol- 
vent.’ 

ALEXANDER C. Ct'SHINO 

President 

Squaw Valley USA 
Squaw Valley . Calif. 

• Si's statement was intended to refer 
to disappointments of the State of Cal- 
ifornia in associated ventures in Squaw 
Valley rather than lo the successful 
efforts of Mr. Cushing. Skiing is. of 
course, very much alive and well at 
Squaw .— F.D. 

HIGH TIDE 

Sirs: 

I was beginning to grow accustomed to 
the fact (hat Alabama did have the best 
team on the field Saturday Nov. 1 1, even 
though the Crimson Tide was somewhat 
stymied throughout the first half by our fa- 
bled Tiger defense. Then I read your article 
It's Alabama in a Runaway (Nov. 20) by 
Roy Blount Jr. May a cross burn in your 
yard forever. 

On every football card I saw during game 
week, Alabama was favored by 10 to 14 
points over LSU. We were looking for an 
upset, yes. but we were by no means tabbed 
as the favorite in that game. Had LSU tak- 
en advantage of Alabama's turnovers as well 
as 'Bama took advantage of LSU’s. it could 
easily have been a victory for the Tigers 
and a major upset. 

We'd still like to sec the Bear walk on 


w ater. We'd also like to see our quarterback, 
Bert Jones, win the Hcisman Trophy . 

Dvkrvi Fori si II R 

Baton Rouge 
Sirs: 

Bear Bryant and the Crimson Tide final- 
ly have shown their true color yellow . This 
year's Alabama team is supposed to be bet- 
ter than last year's, with Terry Davis hot- 
ter than ever and the Wishbone much more 
refined and explosively executed. If this is 
all so, why doesn't Bryant put his Super- 
man team right in the Orange or Sugar 
Bow 1? Oh. I forgot! The team wants a change 
of scenery. I guess that’s what I would want, 
too, if all the scenery I saw in last year's Or- 
ange Bowl game was the red. Red. RED of 
Nebraska completely overwhelming me. 
And, of course, they can't go to the Sugar 
Bowl, either, because, darn it. there is that 
awful color red again. Only this time it be- 
longs to Oklahoma. 

Ll MM CONNER 

Venice, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Being from a state where you are either 
an Alabama fan or a Yankee, I feel com- 
pelled to rebut one remark by Roy Blount 
in an otherwise fine article about Terry Da- 
vis and the Tide. He said Alabama would 
accept a bid to play Texas in the Cotton 
Bow l, “thereby avoiding Nebraska or Okla- 
homa and a tougher game. " 

Alabama is obviously looking to play the 
team that is likely to have the best record 
in order to achieve the best possible claim 
to No. I. Everyone knows that is the only 
way the Bear plays football. 

Walker Shi ruin 

Fort McClellan, Ala. 

Sirs: 

Concerning your article and the comment, 
“When last seen, Terry Davis and his Crim- 
son Tide were rolling on,” it now appears 
everyone knows where they were in such a 
mad scramble to get to: the Chicken Bowl, 
It is hoped that any sportswriter who votes 
Alabama No. I will maintain the theme by- 
doing so with a feathered pen. 

Walter Sawyer 

Oklahoma City 

DELAWARE'S SPORT 

Sirs: 

Hats off to SI for giving recognition to a 
bona fide collegiate football powerhouse, 
the University of Delaware Blue Hens. Col- 
legiate football is not Southern California 
or Alabama winning the mythical national 
championship, nor is it Notre Dame, where 
eight players were selected in the opening 


rounds of last year's pro draft. Collegiate 
football is epitomized by Delaware, where 
football is a spoi l, not a way of life. 

It is a tribute to Athletic Director Dave 
Nelson and Coach Tubby Raymond that 
the Delaware football program is invariably 
successful despite only 12 grants-in-aid per 
year, This year was no exception. The Blue 
Hens swept to their first undefeated season 
since 1963, won the small college national 
title for the second consecutive time and 
their fifth straight Lambert Cup, symbol of 
Eastern football supremacy. 

Stivi. Kom i.r 

Roosevelt. N.J. 

BUFFALO'S CLAIM TO FAME 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Mark Mulvoy for an article 
that really tells it like it is about the Buf- 
falo Sabres ( You Can't Bullalo the Sabres, 
Nov 20). You did forget to mention one 
thing, though. Behind every good team is a 
good coach. Just look at what the Miami 
Dolphins have done this year because of 
Coach Don Shula. Well, Joe Crozicr of Buf- 
falo may not be the best-known coach 
around, but our young Sabres do win for 
him. In a couple of years, when the Sabres 
win the Stanley Cup. people will really know 
who Joe Crozicr and our Sabres are. 

Roiurt W. Jones 

Clarence. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

li was the greatest article about a Buf- 
falo sports team I've ever seen. Thanks. 

Michael Odrc 

Buffalo 

SLICKROCK 

Sirs: 

Concerning the article A Stream of T and 
Memory (Nov. 13 1 by Ellington White. I 
have been to the Sliekroek Creek and Joyce 
Kilmer Memorial Forest area, and it is in- 
deed a rare and wondrous place. It brings 
to mind the song by Joni Mitchell which 
says, “You don't know what you've got 
till it's gone. . . . Take paradise and put 
up a parking lot." 'Tis sad. 

R vndy Siiank 

Blacksburg, Va. 

COON HUNTING 

Sirs: 

For many years I have read and admired 
Spores Ilia strati i>. In particular. I recall 
the remarkable series by Jack Olsen about 
poisoning < The Poisoning of the H <-u. March 
8, 1971 et seif. l In view of this, perhaps 
you can imagine my surprise, amazement 
and horror on picking up your Nov. 13 
issue and finding the article Yo )b Yo, 
continued 
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Collar model, four button 
placket: available Small, 
Medium, Large, X-Large, 
XX-Large . . . $10.00 

Style B: 

Mock Turtle Neck: Chil- 
dren’s size 10, 12, 14, 

16, 18 and Men’s Small, 
Medium, Large, X-Large, 
XX-Large . . . $7.00 


WEAR THE SHIRTS 
NFL PLAYERS 
AND COACHES WEAR 


These are the same shirts NFL teams buy for their 
players and coaches. Shirts are monogrammed with 
an exact replica of the helmet of the team of your 
choice, like the Green Bay Packer shirt worn by Bart 
Starr. The shirts are 50% dacron and 50% cotton. 

They are wash and wear, will not shrink, and hold their 
shape and color perfectly. Colors are limited to each 
team's home uniform color and to travel uniform white. 
Because only official team colors are used, you know 
the shirt you get is exactly like the ones being worn 
by the players and coaches of your favorite team. 
These shirts are perfect for golf, tennis, and 
casual wear. 

Order yours today. 


Send orders to: 


The following teams Logo 7 

and all children's sizes are available in white only: p. 0. Box 19425 Indianapolis, Indiana 46219 

Miami. Oakland. Philadelphia, and New York Jets. Please add 50 ^ per .tern for postage 


Your Name 


.Address 


City State Zip 


QUANTITY 

STYLE 

SIZE 

TEAM 

HOME COLOR 

TRAVEL WHITE 

AMOUNT 
















Include cash, check, or money order for the full amount, allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. Offer good in United States only. 



How some people 
afford things 
others cant 



It’s not always whos richer. 

But who’s smarter. 

Lots of people buy insurance 
from us because that's all they 
want. Pure protection. They’re 
not looking for investment plans 
or a place to borrow money. 

Buying this kind of insurance, 
term insurance, can save you a lot. 

At Occidental, depending on 
age and policy, your premiums for 
term insurance can run 70% less 
than for cash value insurance. 

Think about it. The same 
protection for your family. At a 
fraction of the cost to you. 

And you always have the option 
of renewing or converting to 
a cash value plan at a later date. 

Want to find out how much 
money you could be saving with us? 
Then put your name, address and 
age on a postcard and send it to 
Occidental Life, Box 2 101, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 90051. 

It’s a 

smart buy. 

Occidental Life 







What kind 
of a man 
sells for 
Occidental? 

A bus driver. 

It’s true. One 

I of our most suc- 
cessful agents — 

Earl Christy, C.L.U. 
in Taylor, Michigan 
i —serves a lot of his 
clients on wheels. 

A few years ago he had a bus 
manufacturer build him a rolling 
office. It’s 31 feet long and weighs 
10 tons. 

So now, instead of worrying 
about grounded airplanes, he 
confirms appointments by phone 
while cruising down the highway 
at 70 m.p.h. to the mingled 
accompaniment of the 5th Dimen- 
sion, a clicking calculator, sizzling 
hamburgers and the aroma of 
perking coffee. 

“You’d be surprised how 
much our clients appreciate this’’ 
Earl says. “They like the relaxed 
atmosphere and absence of inter- 
ruption!’ 

Applying a little imagination 
to business doesn’t mean Earl 
lacks a sense of earnestness. 

He is a Chartered Life 
Underwriter, and in the 23 years 
he’s been with Occidental has 
compiled a list of achievements that 
would run clear down your sleeve. 

He is the treasurer of the 
Michigan Osteopathic College 
Foundation, a perennial qualifier 
for the Leading Producers Club 
and a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 

For almost 1 5 years he taught 
courses for the Life Underwriter 
Training Council, and he’s been a 
frequent speaker at sales congresses. 

If you 'J like to become an Occidental 
agent, write to Bill Stannard at the 
address provided on the opposite page. 

It's a 

smart move. 

Occidental Life 
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19TH MOLE continued 


Rowa i'll Rowa, Urn Urn about raccoon 
hunting, which was incredibly naively writ- 
ten, at least as far as a vestige of humanity 
or decency is concerned. From your mag- 
azine 1 w ould not only expect more, 1 would 
demand more. If those of us who work in 
the held of anti-cruelty to animals cannot 
protect one of the most charming and in- 
telligent of all animals, how in God's name 
can we do anything for the less favorably 
endowed? 

"The point of most coon hunting." the 
author writes, “is not killing coons. It is 
the feeling of getting close to animals." Such 
asininity reminds me of a hunter who once 
told me that his wife loved lions even as 
she was shooting them. 

I hope that raccoon hunting can be truly 
illustrated in a future article that will dem- 
onstrate not only the immorality of this 
“sport," but also in many cases its illegal- 
ity. Meanwhile, your readers may be in- 
terested to know that The Fund for An- 
imals is deeply concerned and has been ac- 
lively campaigning against this atrocity. 

Cleveland Amory 

President 

The Fund for Animals, Inc. 
New York City 

Sirs: 

I read your article on coon hunting and 
hated every bit of it. There may have been 
a time when such hunting was necessary 
for protection of a farmer’s crops, but if 
what I understand from your article is true 
most of today's raccoon hunters arc not 
farmers but profess to be engaging in a 
sport. I do not believe there is any sports- 
manship involved when you start playing 
games w ith the life of an animal. Dogs may 
instinctively chase raccoons, but when men 
become involved in what is normally na- 
ture's battle of surv ival of the fittest, the bat- 
tle becomes unfair and cruel. 

George B. Seeley 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


I am amazed that Sports Illustrated 
would dignify such barbarism as coon hunts 
in a magazine devoted to sports. Men who 
torment live animals for enjoyment should 
not be glorified in a national magazine. The 
article was disgusting; the pictures even more 
so. Cancel my subscription immediately. 

Theodore D. Pitts 

Hubbard. Ohio 
Sirs: 

I sincerely hope your motives were hu- 
mane in printing the article. If your intent 
was to induce nausea and disgust for the 
"sport," then you succeeded admirably and 
1 have no criticism of your editorial policy. 

Virginia Peters 

Elbcron, N.J. 


TO RUSSIA WITH BUBBLE GUM 

Sirs: 

Whitney Tower's diary of his trip to the 
“grassroots of Russia's thoroughbred in- 
dustry" ( Journey into a Secret Land. Nov . 
6) brought back some memories. As pub- 
licity director at Yonkers Raceway. I was 
responsible, in 1963, for bringing the very- 
first Sov iet harness horses to America. I cor- 
respond quite regularly with Dmitri Urnov, 
who acted as an interpreter for Mr. Tower. 
However, to lightly describe Dmitri as mere- 
ly an interpreter is not to do him justice. 
He is a tremendous guy with great depth 
and a decent human being who keeps open 
the bridge of communications between the 
ordinary citizens of the two great powers. 

On Oct. 13, 1963 my birthday was cel- 
ebrated by members of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture of the Soviet Union in Pyatigorsk. 
The caviar was great but the eight-ounce 
tumblers of vodka paralyzed my teeth and 
gave me cramps in the ankle. I wonder if 
Mr. Tow er tried a couple of glasses of mare's 
milk as I did. It slakes your thirst, relieves 
fatigue and is considered a most superior 
food for its nutritious value. 

I too visited Moscow's State Farm No. I 
and brought with me at least 50 pieces of 
bubble gum with baseball cards. I was 
mobbed and almost trampled by the crowd 
of Russian kids who thronged around me. 
Somewhere in various homes around the 
collective I hope there are young boys who 
still hoard their picture cards of Sandy Kou- 
fa\, Frank Robinson, Willie Mays and other 
great baseball stars in America. 

Irving Rudd 

New York City 

MIAMI'S "VICTORY” 

Sirs: 

We could not disagree with you more con- 
cerning your contention that the University 
of Miami should have forfeited its disputed 
victory in the now notorious “fifth-down" 
game (Scorecard, Nov. 6). 

Over the years, football has had to put 
up with officials' mistakes. In general, they 
do a superb job under extremely tough con- 
ditions, but let's face it, they arc human 
and will make mistakes. This has been and 
always will be part of the game 

It is quite clear that Miami did indeed 
get an extra down in that game, but is it 
not equally clear that Oakland's Jack Ta- 
tum scored an illegal touchdown by run- 
ning with a muffed lateral that the officials 
perceived as a fumble in a game against 
Green Bay earlier this season? This play 
proved tp cost the Packers the game, and it 
may end up costing them a berth in the play- 
offs. But we did not hear any screaming 
that Oakland should forfeit that game. On 
the contrary, people accepted the incident 
as human error. The ease is similar in the 
Miami-Tulanc affair. A human mistake cost 
continued 
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If Petri cameras 
are so good, how 
come they’re not 
so well known? 






Not every good product is well known. Nor is every 
well-known product necessarily good Occasionally, we 
run across something fine, known only to a limited few. 

Petri has been around for almost three quarters of 
a century, but most of that time known only in Japan 
Gradually Petri cameras were purchased by photo buffs 
because Petri offered unique features not found 
in other cameras. 

For example, in 1968 Petri pioneered the fully 
automatic 35mm single lens reflex (SLR) camera The 
Petri FTEE.Then came the compact Petri Color 35E— 
the world's smallest automatic full-frame 35mm. 

Not well known but both great cameras, by design. Now 
that you know about Petri, visit a dealer and see 
these remarkable cameras at surprisingly low prices. 

We can't keep it a secret much longer. 

PETRI 

Petti International Corp. 432 Park Awe South. New York. N Y 10016 
U S Distributor . R-H. Interphoto Corp In Canada: Interphoto ol Canada. Toronto 
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Come out ahead 
on a Kawasaki. 


IF YOU RE MOVING, PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Ma i to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States Canada 
.’uerto Rico and the Caribbean islands are $12 OO 
a year Military personnel anywhere in the world 
SB 50 a year all others $16 OO a year 

To order SI. check Box: Q new Q renewal 
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19TH HOLE 


Tulanc the game, and Tulanc has much less 
to lose than Green Ba> . 

Jeff Segal 
Mitch Lijnofen 

Nashville 


Sirs: 

In the Cornell-Danmouth game of I V40. 
the famous “fifth down" on which Cornell 
scored a touchdown came on the last play 
of the game. Contrast this with the 54 sec- 
onds left in the Miami-Tulane game. A lot 
can happen in 54 seconds to lose a game. 
Remember Heidi' I have no love for Mi- 
ami. but perhaps the parallel with IV40 is 
not as clear as you make it out to be. 

Arthur McComh 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Orchids to you for >our comment on the 
shameful Miami-Tulanc affair. And scallions 
to the Miami officials from the president on 
down to the athletic director Ernest McCoy. 
But what else can >ou expect from a school 
like Miami? Or from that typical NCAA of- 
ficial. David Nelson, who advised Miami to 
hang on to the "victory" and who was quot- 
cd in a New York Time', editorial as saving 
that the final score is all that counts? What a 
bunch they arc! The word "sportsmanship" 
is not in their lexicon. 

John Durant 


Naples, Fla. 


MONDAY NIGHT BLUES 

Sirs: 

Some comment might be in order on this 
year's scheduling of Monday's ABC-TV pro 
football game of the week. It seems that 
after the initial years of successful Monday 
night games, the network and or the com- 
missioner feel they can now air obvious mis- 
matches, I doubt that these games would 
ordinarily he watched regionally by home- 
town crowds, let alone by millions on na- 
tionwide TV. As an avid football fan and a 
past player. 1 regard the game with the high- 
est esteem, but even so I feel cheated, if not 
insulted, by this year's scheduling fiasco. 

Your article Keys to the kingdom (Oct. 
30) provided me with the only possible ex- 
planation for this sad arrangement: the wives 
of the world must have gotten to the ex- 
ecutives of the NET. and ABC and schemed 
to eliminate the Monday night gridiron clas- 
sic via inept scheduling. The excuse of pre- 
season planning is not acceptable. May they 
have mercy on us fans. Monday is blue 
enough without viewing bad football. 

Ed Schi mm 

Denver 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illlstratfd. 
Timi & Lit f. Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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The world's most popular Christmas Club. 

Luxuriously gift-wrapped at no extra charge. 





PALL MALL GOLD 100's... "tar" 20 mg.— nicotine. 1.4 mg. 

Best-selling filter king “tar" 21 mg.— nicotine, 1.4 mg. 

Of all brands, lowest "tar" 1 mg.— nicotine, 0.2 mg. 

20 mg."tar" U mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUGUST ’72. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



